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Preface 


As Social Issues begins Volume II we of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues are very much encouraged by the reader response from non- 
scientist subscribers and purchasers. The order to the printer is now 2500 instead 
of 1000. We hope an increasing number of action leaders will find value in the 
issue of 1946. The future numbers include a consideration of the place of the 
opinion poll in a democracy (No. 2), a summary of research findings on the 
psychological problems of our occupation of Germany and Japan (No. 3), and 
a special SPSSI decennial issue on the three major problems of an enduring 
peace (No. 4). 


During 1945 the editors experimented with two aifferent methods of com- 
municating facts clearly to the action-minded social leader. Issues 1 and 2 on 
racial and religious prejudice presented synthesized case studies with diagnosis 
and commentary by representative social scientists and actionists. Issues 3 and 4 
on the problems of re-education and bureaucracy were composed of papers by 
social scientists on different aspects of the topic, with an integrating summary by 
the editors. These summaries did not push very far in the direction of “implica- 
tions for action”. These were left to the reader. 


The present issue represents a third experiment. The co-editors, members 
of a Committee on Labor-Management Relations of SPSSI, decided also to be 
co-authors. Before long it was discovered that this type of joint effort called for 
a much closer working relationship over a longer period of time than the previous 
issues. Distance proved a major barrier to the necessary interaction of co-authors 
within definite time limits which were inadequate even when over-stretched. 
Differences of opinion remained which are indicated in the final section of the 
issue. 


It would be very helpful to future issue editors if you would send a note or 
card to the editorial office evaluating the “style of communication” used in the 
different issues—and giving additional ideas on how to make the presentation of 
the journal contents more effective for your particular usage. 


RONALD Lippitt, General Editor 











The Problem That Confronts Us 


In these early months of 1946, there is no need for emphasizing the serious- 
ness of the problems of industrial conflict. As this is being written, vast work 
stoppages have occurred in the steel industry, throughout the General Motors 
plants, and among leading electrical manufacturers. Packing house industry, 
telephone and telegraph systems, and railroads are involved in struggles between 
workers and management. Several great cities have learned how industrial strife 
can bring their teeming activities to a virtual standstill. These are outstanding 
instances. A host of other disputes, national and local, keep the economy in 
uneasy suspense. 


In such a period, public feelings are bound to run high. Everyone is 
affected. Government appears almost impotent. Leaders declare that it is up 
to management and unions to resolve their differences for themselves and to get 
production humming again—but to the impatient citizen, both sides seem to 
delay and squabble endlessly, to go on jockeying for petty advantages, to be 
stubborn and unyielding. With the added stimulus of newspaper and radio 
propaganda, people line up emotionally for or against the unions, for or against 
the corporations. There is a great amount of intense feeling and too little under- 
standing of what it is all about. 


Under circumstances like these, it is well worth reminding ourselves that 
the problems are not new or basically different from those that have bedeviled 
labor-management relations throughout the history of modern capitalism. The 
miracles of technology and the development of mass production industries have 
been accompanied step by step by painful gropings toward satisfactory human 
relations in the industrial sphere. Slowly and haltingly the men who manage 
and the men who labor have been feeling their way toward a more satisfactory 
“government of industry”. This pertains both to the formal structure of econo- 
mic authority and responsibility and also to the informal personal relationships 
which go so far to determine whether work is a good and self-expressive, or a 
stultifying, segment of life. 


That there have been important advances no one can doubt who stops to 
recall the appalling conditions which have been described as characteristic of the 
mines and factories of England a century ago. In this country, too, the history 
of child labor, 12 and 14 hour days, sweat-shop conditions, lack of safety and 
health measures, stand in striking contrast to present day conditions. 


The changes in all these matters, as well as the enormous increase in wage 
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rates, have not come smoothly and without struggle. The 19th century is thickly 
dotted with intense and often violent industrial disputes. These conflicts arose 
from the organized effort of working people to improve their lot, even when it 
led them to transgress the accepted rules and the “rights” of property. Resistance 
by employers expressed itself sharply in opposition to the trade unions which 
groups of workers attempted to form as the principal means by which they could 
try to enforce their demands upon these employers. The long fight for the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively has extended on into very recent years. In 
fact, many labor leaders and employers recognize that this fundamental battle is 
not yet fully concluded. 


Many of the most bitter and violent outbursts between employers and em- 
ployees have occurred in conflicts over the right of unions to exist and to use 
their power to force concessions from unwilling managements. In the effort to 
combat unions and to curtail their power, large corporations have used both the 
instruments of government in so far as these were available to maintain “law and 
order” and to “protect the public interest’? and also have built up their own spe- 
cial means of self defense in the form of elaborate spy systems, the hiring of thugs 
and strike-breakers, and the domination of local communities. Until recent years, 
the courts, the police and the militia could be depended upon by the corporations 
to prevent any important or sustained gains in power by unions. The history of 
industrial conflict in this country contains many instances of fatal clashes be- 
tween the organized workers and the armed forces of government or the private 
police and company guards of the corporation. 


While this history of bitter conflict is undeniable, it must be seen in proper 
perspective. At best, the record does not make cheerful reading. But morale 
differs enormously from company to company. Management's policies and per 


_ sonalities do count. Great corporations have succeeded in carrying on peaceful 


labor relations over the decades and have steadily improved the wages and con- 
ditions of their employees without being clubbed into it. Strikes and lockouts 
are spectacular and consequently command public attention. For the most part, 
however, industry proceeds more or less smoothly with its more prosaic tasks of 
production. The occasional outbursts must not be assigned exaggerated import- 
ance. At the same time, they need to be evaluated realistically. They are deeply 
significant symptoms of unsolved human problems of industry. 


The Changes During the 30's and 40's 


It is ordinarily recognized that labor made great gains during the period of 
the New Deal. How enormous and basic these changes have been, however, is 
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rarely appreciated. The problem and the role of organized labor in America 
have taken on altogether new dimensions. Labor union membership alone is one 
indication of the startling transformation. Before 1933, unions had for the most 
part fluctuated in the neighborhood of two million to three million members; 
they have now increased to fourteen or fifteen million. The great mass produc- 
tion industries were almost unorganized before the 30’s. Now such industries as 
steel, automobile, rubber, textiles, and electrical equipment have some of the 
largest and strongest unions. The organized labor movement has grown to a 
point where it exercises a telling influence upon both the economic and political 
affairs of the nation. 


This new position of labor has greatly changed the nature of the struggles 
between management and working people. Corporations are no longer as able to 
use the old methods, either governmental or private, for resisting the demands 
of unions. Great aggregates of power now find themselves opposed to each other, 
each wielding enough influence to keep from being ‘‘pushed around” and each 
able to prevent the machinery of government from being used in a highly one- 
sided manner. 


Not less significant than organized labor's increase in numbers is the re- 
markable change which has occurred both in management circles and among the 
general public (white collar, professional, and other non-wage-earning groups) 
in the acceptance of unions. Perhaps most astonishing is the readjustment that 
has been taking place in the thinking of management executives themselves. 
There can be little question that most of them now recognize that unions are here 
to stay. Neither they nor the middle class are opposed to the existence of labor 
unions even though large numbers do object to particular actions and policies. 
The fight for recognition has been won in most industries, Management's re- 
sistance to further union advances is now carried on within a framework of or- 
ganized dealings. It seems highly questionable whether the violent outbreaks 
of the past will be repeated in this new period. The spirit of desperation on the 
part of labor groups is disappearing as is the imperious brooking of no opposition 
to its dictates by powerful management. Antagonisms are now more likely to 
work themselves out within the broad fields of public relations, psychological 
appeals to working people, and pressures on government. 


An attempt to interpret some of these changes and to indicate what psycho- 
logical bases of conflict remain is made in later pages. 


Management's Role 


‘@ The problems we are discussing have traditionally been regarded as manage- 
ment’s problems rather than as problems to be solved jointly by labor and man- 
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agement. In the main, it seems that in the predictable future they will continue 
to be regarded in this way. At the same time, it can scarcely be doubted that 
managements will be increasingly influenced by the participation of labor unions 
and by government in their efforts to find solutions. 


Industrial management has the twofold responsibility of efficient production 
and maintaining satisfactory human conditions. Enlightened executives have al- 
ways recognized both these responsibilities, but, for the most part, they have felt 
that it was up to them alone to work out the best answers—which they could do 
effectively only if they were given the greatest freedom to run things in their own 
way. Within this broad grant of power, managers have shown enormous differ- 
ences in the policies and means by which they attempt to perform their functions, 
notably with respect to labor relations. They vary from the most autocratic and 
hard-boiled to those who seek to manage with a high degree of cooperative par- 
ticipation by their employees. In no instance can they avoid being aware of the 
serious problem of inducing employees to work effectively. Their great differ- 
ences come from the methods by which they seek to accomplish this. 


Increasingly over the years, corporations have adopted constructive indus- 
trial relations policies based upon the fundamental view that efficient production 
depends upon high morale in the work force. Unquestionably, the presence of 
unions and the threat of unions have exerted a powerful stimulus to manage- 
ment’s efforts in this direction. In any event the value of employee good will 
and friendly feelings is generally acknowledged. This is not to say that a great 
amount of driving leadership, harsh discipline, and attempt to force work out of 
employees are not still widely encountered. But they are not the rule. The rise of 
the personnel management movement and, in general, the more professional and 
more enlightened moves in management circles, are evidence of the change. 


Management's interest centers largely in removing sources of inefficiency. 
In the present connection, this means eradicating the causes of waste and low 
levels of efficiency among working people. These causes of inefficiency can be 
divided into two broad groups—those which are specific and susceptible to tech- 
nical solution and those which are of a more elusive and non-technical character. 
Management has employed industrial psychologists almost exclusively with re- 
spect to the former. Here lie the problems of selection and placement of em- 
ployees according to measured abilities, the improvement of job training pro- 
cedures, discovering of methods for reducing fatigue and accidents, arriving at 
optimal physical conditions of work, and so on. Psychologists have made many 
valuable contributions along these lines. 


The “non-technical” problems of human efficiency have been worked on 
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much less by psychologists. These include prominently the intricacies of person- 
ality adjustment and motivation, and the dynamics of interpersonal and inter- 
group relations in industry. Within this area come the problems of collective 
bargaining, strikes, labor turnover, excessive absenteeism, adjustment of griev- 
ances, and the practice of restriction of output or “‘soldiering’”, both among or- 
ganized and unorganized workers. There are no technical or scientifically dem- 
onstrable solutions to problems like these. There is, nevertheless, need for 
psychological study of such matters and for the application of the psychological 
knowledge which has been accumulated in other fields where personality and 
group relationships have been intensively investigated. It is in this range of 
problems that the present discussion of industrial relations finds its place. 


Whether due to the dearth of psychological work on these latter problems 
or not, the fact remains that industry still has a long way to go in effectively 
using its human resources. Particularly is this the case in the matter of freeing 
men’s energies and gaining their whole-hearted “‘will to work.” Now, under the 
great new pressures exerted by unionism and increased governmental controls, 
the question is most important whether management can and will work out more 
satisfying and productive human relationships. Those phases of personnel man- 
agement and welfare work which have succeeded by more or less paternalistic 
methods are bound to be less applicable in the present period. New emphasis is 
sure to be placed upon programs of employer-employee cooperation and greater 
measures of joint control of conditions affecting workers. 


Such moves in the direction of ‘‘industrial democracy” have been tried in 
many places in the past with results of varying promise. In the period which we 
are now entering, it is highly important to interpret and evaluate these plans. 
Most of the discussion through the following pages will focus upon this problem 
of how far industrial cooperation plans point the way to sound industrial rela- 
tions with a minimum of conflict for American industry as a whole. 


Plan of the Following Discussion 


Two rather definite tasks have now been set for this discussion: 

1) In the first place, we need a broad interpretation of the why of continu- 
ing conflict instead of peaceful relations between management and working peo- 
ple. What wants and emotional attitudes prevent harmonious cooperation? {!s 
there any good reason why labor unions and management cannot deal in friendly 
fashion with each other and harmoniously increase production and work for the 
general welfare? How can we account for the continuation of industrial warfare? 
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2) Turning from this very broad inquiry, the more specific question needs 
to be considered whether cooperative programs developed within particular com- 
panies or plants either by management or by unions and management jointly, 
constitute solutions to the problem of industrial conflict. We shall describe 
illustrative cases of such programs and then attempt a critical evaluation of them. 
What can such programs accomplish within the particular situation in which they 
are set up? More generally, are they the symbols of a new day in industry or do 
they represent merely the latest one of management’s long series of techniques 
for combatting genuine vigorous union activities ? 


Characteristics of a Psychological Approach 


Problems of the kind here proposed are ordinarily approached from the 
standpoint of the economist, or that of defenders of either management or labor 
interests, or from a legal or sometimes an ethical point of view. The present 
treatment proposes a departure from these usual orientations. It seeks to look at 
the relations involved as problems of social psychology. The outstanding fea- 


tures of this psychological approach are these: 


1) Attention is focused upon the people who are involved rather than upon 
legal framework, the economic consequences of their action, or its goodness or 
badness. We are interested in the working people, members of management, 
government officials, and all others involved from the point of view of under- 
standing or explaining their conduct. 


2) The study of people’s motivations is particularly emphasized. What 
happens in either individual or group conduct is explicable primarily in terms of 
people’s wants, desires, or aims. The vital question is usually what they are 
trying to do, what there is in it for them. This includes problems of hidden or 
unconscious desires or directions of motivation as well as the overt and obvious 
purposes. In much of people’s conduct they are impelled by motives of which 
they themselves are only dimly aware or totally unaware. 


3) At the same time, the social psychologist constantly concerns himself 
with the external conditions and institutional patterns which influence and direct 
the conduct of the groups which are being studied. His emphasis is on tne way 
in which people’s behavior is guided and changed by circumstances and experi- 
ences which impart new meanings to the matters at hand. Thus the conduct of 
both management and labor officials is viewed as their natural responses to the 
pressures operating upon them and the conditions to which they have to adjust. 
It is not a matter of their being ‘‘bad” individuals who are to be personally con- 
demned. 











4) The psychologist is concerned both with the individual and with what 
is common to large numbers of people. In dealing with problems of labor rela- 
tions, we are most concerned with what is true regarding the general run of 
working people and of industrial owners and executives. The problems are broad 


group relations and can only misleadingly be dealt with in terms of aberrant 
individuals. 


This point is made explicitly since a number of psychologists and psychia- 
trists in the past have been guilty of interpretations which try to account for 
labor unrest in the large by pointing to cases of individual maladjustment. This 
plays into an all too common fallacy which explains ‘‘labor trouble” in general 
as due to “crackpots’’ and “problem employees.” It has been popular in some 
management quarters because it absolves industry of blame. It is more agreeable 
for management to try to do something about the maladjusted employee than to 
work out ways of meeting demands for steady jobs, better incomes, and joint 
controls of employment relations. 
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What Workers and Employers Want: Bases of Conflict 


Everyone knows that employees want secure jobs at good wages with treat- 
ment and conditions that are agreeable, opportunities to get ahead, and a feeling 
of dignity and worth in their work. Everyone knows that employers want efficient 
production with low labor costs (not equivalent to low wages), a stable and 
loyal work force, and freedom from interference in the management of their 
business. This statement of wants is true enough, but it does not carry us far 
toward a better understanding of industrial conflict and the directions in which 
solutions may prove possible. 


In the first place, much more detailed and penetrating information is re- 
quired to get “inside” the conflicting psychological relationships in each local 
situation. Even greater need exists for a broad framework within which particu- 
lar conflicts can be interpreted in terms of labor unrest, group power relations, 
and processes of change in present-day society. Attention in this section will 
center upon these more general interpretations. 


First, however, a few observations are in order regarding the need for ade- 
quate means by which working people’s attitudes can be known at policy-making 
levels, Part of our industrial difficulties is traceable to downright misunder- 
standing of what the employees and the management want. Each fails sufficiently 
to comprehend what the other is after and how the world looks from the work 
bench and from the front office respectively. While this lack of information is by 
no means the heart of the industrial conflict problem, it is a contributing influ- 
ence of no little importance. 


The Need for Employee Attitude Studies 


From a quite practical standpoint, leaders concerned with labor relations 
need to know the wants and feelings both of their own groups and of others. 
Only as they possess this psychological familiarity are they in a position to lead 
effectively. This is simply to say that management and labor officials (and repre- 
sentatives of government and the public, too, for that matter) must operate with 
their ears to the ground. They must determine their policies and secure action in 
support of these policies with due respect for the attitudes and desires of all in- 
volved. Not simply for sentimental reasons, but to get results. 


Whether the leadership is authoritarian or democratic, it succeeds by know- 
ing how far it can go in a given direction, what moves will be popular and what 
ones resisted, what appeals will take hold and what ones will miss fire. In the 
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competition between employers and unions to win the loyalty and support of 
working people, whichever side achieves a more accurate and deeper understand- 
ing of the motivations involved to that extent improves its ability to accomplish 
its own purposes. 


In this connection, the labor union organization has obvious natural advan- 
tages arising from its more intimate contacts with the employees, their tendency 
to identify with it as their organization and to have confidence in its representing 
their own special interests as workers. Certain offsetting advantages, however, 
lie with the employer. Especially in smaller and medium-sized companies, the 
employer is still regarded by many individual workers as their big economic 
parent—the source of their security and future opportunities, the place to center 
their loyalties. This identification is most marked in the case of office employees 
and minor executives. (In no small measure this accounts for their usual re- 
sistance to unionization.) For the work force as a whole, this employer-oriented 
spirit appears to have declined sharply in most companies during the 30’s 
and 40's. 


Many managements, however, recognizing the true importance of main- 
taining favorable attitudes, have exerted renewed efforts to keep in close touch 
with their employees. They have adapted advanced and sophisticated personnel 
procedures and psychological techniques to that end. 


Labor organizations have made little use of these refined techniques of atti- 
tude study. The growth of large unions, however, confronts the top leadership 
with problems not unlike those of major business executives in respect to this 
matter of “‘keeping in touch.” The tendency has long been noted by students of 
labor unionism for the higher officials to become remote from the feelings of the 
rank and file and to depend upon sporadic, inadequate, and often over-optimistic 
or Over-pessimistic reports from subordinate officials. Top union leaders are likely 
to emphasize strictly economic aims and to assume that the membership (even 
where this includes large numbers of workers entirely new to unionism) retains 
the same attitudes as those that prevailed during their own earlier days in the 
union. Even in large local unions, it is questionable whether officials can know 
enough about their members and potential members without conducting special 
systematic inquiries. This is especially the case when a union comprises various 
factions, skill groups, races and nationalities, scattered places of employment, etc. 


While both union officials and management rely largely upon personal con- 
tacts, casual observations, reports by subordinate officials and voluntary expres- 
sions of grievances and demands, many employers have supplemented these 
sources of information by systematic personnel interviewing programs and by 
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special opinion and attitude surveys, often by means of anonymous question- 
naires. Some of the psychological inquiries are conducted in the industrial plants 
while others proceed on a community basis, interviewing working people in their 
homes. These attitude surveys have resulted in a considerable body of informa- 
tion which managements have found valuable in understanding and dealing with 
their employees. 


Although the attitude inquiries are never substitutes for the more continu- 
ous day-to-day means for keeping management informed about the feeling of 
its employees, they can be extremely worth while supplements. They provide 
management with a measure of its success or failure in maintaining morale and 
at the same.time they serve to locate specific problems of discontent and sources 
of irritation concerning which management may find it advisable to take re- 
medial action. Incidentally, they also operate to relieve emotional tensions by 
letting employees unburden themselves. 


Labor unions, too, serve in a somewhat different way to keep managements 
informed regarding the desires and feelings of the working population. An im- 
portant part of the union’s function may consist in keeping the employer abreast 
of shifting attitudes on the part of the employees—in so far as the union leader- 
ship itself is informed and willing to report the true feelings of its members 
(whether these feelings have sprung up spontaneously or result from stimulation 
by the leaders.) It may not be too much to hope that the day will come when 
thorough study of employees’ feelings may be carried on under joint control of 
unions and managements with both sides ready to use the findings as a basis for 
constructive measures aimed at making the industrial relationships more satis- 
factory. 


As a matter of fact, joint control may prove to be the only way to conduct 


- such studies in places where unions are strong. If management proceeds alone, 


the inquiries can be readily blocked or invalidated by union objections. The posi- 
tion of many union officials is that all such expressions of employee feelings 
should properly be channeled to management through the union. 


While the aims and attitudes of employers and top managements have been 
less ‘‘surveyed’” and analyzed than the ‘‘mind of the worker,” information is 
available from a variety of sources regarding them. Since this group is small and 
articulate, a large part of the knowledge comes from direct expressions by the 
business leaders themselves. There are many published statements, reports of 
formal and informal interviews, analyses by economists close to business, bio- 
graphical sketches, etc. In addition a great deal is inferred from the actual poli- 
cies adopted by the employers and from their behavior in carrying on their busi- 
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ness and public activities. .Highly important parts of this information come from 
governmental investigations, most notably, perhaps, senate committee inquiries 
like those of the Temporary National Economic Committee and the La Follette 
Civil Libetties Committee. A few opinion surveys like those of Fortune’s ‘Forum 
of Executive Opinion’ have thrown additional light on the employer's side of the 
labor relations picture. 


Causes of Employee Discontent 


In connection with employee attitude studies, numerous attempts have been 
made to analyze the underlying causes of satisfaction and dissatisfaction and to 
establish the relative importance of these causal factors. 


Typical of the influences which have most frequently been assigned leading 
roles are the following: 


Factors in the individual (ability, health, age, temperament, desires and expecta- 
tations, neurotic tendencies, unconscious conflicts, etc.) 
Factors in life away from work (home conditions, recreation, consumer problems, 
labor union activities, social, economic, and political conditions, etc.) 
Factors in the employment relations: 
Wages or earnings. 
Steadiness of employment. 
Transfer, lay-off, and re-hiring procedures. 
Kind of work performed, interesting work, worthwhile work. 
Supervision. 
Training. 
Conditions of work, surroundings. 
Opportunities for advancement. 
Opportunity to use ability. 
Social relationships on the job. 
Recognition and fair evaluation of work. 
Opportunities for participation, free interchange of ideas. 
Prompt and fair settlement of grievances. 
Understanding and respect by employer. 


Little agreement exists concerning the order of importance of these factors. 
Some investigators place almost all their emphasis on personal determinants ; 
others look only at the environmental influences. Certain ones stress wages and 
material conditions, while others consider inter-personal relations predominant. 
Some studies show that physical conditions of work are of extremely slight im- 
portance; others demonstrate that these surroundings produce markedly signifi- 
cant effects. The same sort of disagreement occurs with respect to almost every 
influence. 


A most striking instance is that of wages. Several investigators have in- 
sisted upon the relative unimportance of wages and have made a great deal of 
the allegedly false stress placed on the wage factor by most practical businessmen. 
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Quite opposite findings, however, are also reported in the literature. In some in- 
stances wages stand at the very top of the list of morale determinants; in others, 
it is given an intermediate position. 


These conflicting results point in part to the use of faulty procedures and 
in part to unjustifiable generalizations. The essential fact remains, however, that 
the factors listed—for example, a change in wage rates or a method for settling 
grievances—are of vastly different significance, depending on whether other 
matters in the total picture are satisfactory, what expectations have been aroused, 
with what alternatives the employees are comparing their own conditions, what 
they think can be done about it, what accumulated hostilities they harbor from 
the past, what spirit is displayed in handling the matter, and so on. The influ- 
ences are always intricately inter-related and shifting in their significance from 
time to time, and varying in importance from one situation to another. 


The variations, however, are not our primary concern in this discussion. 
While the special importance of this or that condition may be a valuable item of 
knowledge for the management and the union in a particular situation, our pres- 
ent search is rather for conspicuous factors of discontent which pervade modern 
industry as a whole. The question is how far the life of the average wage earner 
fails to meet the wants and expectations our civilization has created. 


The answer would require a consideration not simply of employment rela- 
tions, but of the total network of conditions which shape our desires and pro- 
vide our gratifications—both in industry and in the circumstances of personal life 
and social and economic surroundings. The ensuing discussion can do no more 
than suggest important directions for such inquiry and sketch the conclusions 
which at present appear plausible. 


The Background of Present-Day Confusion, Insecurity 
and Frustration 


Industrial relations problems are part of the universal human problems of 
people in the present day. Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of our 
age is the widespread social and individual insecurity and confusion of values 
which have resulted from the impact of science and the industrial revolution. 
The old loyalties and informal controls which ordered and stabilized peoples’ 
lives have lost their hold. This is true of employers and employees alike. We 
live in a period of ideological and moral turmoil. No sanction or source of 
authority goes unquestioned. We have no firm faith in ourselves and our way of 
life, no clear personal goals and purposes to give unity and meaning to our world. 
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The long-run picture shows the unsettling influences of science and tech- 
nology, and of an enormous increase in leisure, standards of living, education 
and aspirations of the masses of people everywhere. Add to this the more recent 
short-run convulsions of two world wars, the vast and successful revolution in 
Russia, the widespread socialist movements throughout Europe; the powerful 
counter-revolutionary and anti-democratic forces; the unprecederited economic 
collapse of the 30’s and, in America, the spectacularly rapid growth of labor 
organization, and now, the menacing possibilities and the inspiring but un- 
settling potentialities of atomic energy. This is the backdrop against which in- 
dustrial relations in America must be projected. Under these conditions, the 
marvel is that people do not feel even more insecure, confused, frustrated and 
without compass or anchor. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this psychological at- 
mosphere within which employer and employee motivations and attitudes exist 
today. The specific wants emphasized by employers and by working people are 
important primarily as indicators of their deeper insecurities and gropings for 
inner equilibrium. The psychological insecurity goes far beyond the want for 
economic “‘security.”” The veteran who cannot get a job or the laborer who feels 
he is about to be fired is typically much more oppressed by feelings of lostness 
in a world beyond his comprehension and control, by a sense of personal failure 
and not “belonging,” than by the absence of wages or thoughts of starvation. 
Similarly, the industrial magnate who explodes emotionally against what he con- 
siders the ‘threat of unions” and “impending Communism” is moved largely 
by his own uncertainties regarding his personal status and power in a vague, for- 
bidding future in which almost anything can happen. The breakdown of old 
sanctions and traditional controls leads both to eager search for new elements of 
security and to intensified resistance to the threat of further change. 


The point is that top industrialists, members of management, and working 
people are all caught up in the processes of deep-cutting economic and social 
change. People at all economic levels feel the need that “something be done 
about it.”” Vague and confused as the “something” is, it naturally differs markedly 
as between those who hold economic power in our society and the mass of wage 
earners who aspire to a “new deal.” 


What do working people want? Perhaps the best answer is that of the labor 
leader who replied: “More.” They want more of whatever they feel especially 
deprived of—more security, more income, more personal appreciation and decent 
human treatment, more individual self-expression, more say in whatever affects 
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them, more freedom “to tell the boss to go to hell.” Their wants focus upon the 
matters which are most frustrating or forbidding at the time. They emphasize 
those things about which they believe something can and should be done. Enough 
of them are restless and dissatisfied to be easily induced to follow any plausible 
lead so long as it does not openly depart from their conception of what is “fair’’ 
and what is the American way of doing things. 


The most influential parts of the employer class are doubtless much clearer. 
Their goal is to preserve the economic system of which they are the masters. Yet 
they, too, have their own doubts and bewilderments. The revolutionary forces 
which are loose in the world leave them divided and disturbed regarding their 
specific aims. It has become obvious to most of them that they cannot resist all 
change and return to the ‘‘good old days.” The grave problem for them is how 
far to defend the old ways, along what defense line they can best take their 
stand, and whether it is possible for them to preserve their positions without 
counter-offensives to break the growing power of organized labor. 


In this fluid and intensely emotional condition on the side of both labor 
and owners, extremist leaders can readily take advantage of the confusion to 
push groups into positions which are not at all of their deliberate choosing. This 
makes ‘it the more urgent for business men and working people as a whole, 
especially for moderate leaders, to understand these deeper feelings and frustra- 
tions which are thus exploited, and accordingly to be on guard, prepared to 
combat the extremist leadership of both right and left. 


Dissatisfaction and Motivation for Change 


It is useful to consider further aspects of the foregoing picture from the 
angle of the personal motivations of working people in comparison with those 
of employing groups. Regarding each of our fundamental personal goals, how 
far do opportunities for gratification as contrasted with deprivations and frustra- 
tions tend to occur at different occupational and income levels. The desires to be 
considered in such an analysis include the biological drives of hunger, sex, pain, 
etc., and likewise, the socialized desires for security or freedom from fear, the 
desire for social approval, for mastery, power and self-assertion, for companion- 
ship and personal response, desires to help others and protect their welfare, de- 
sires for personal freedom and self-expression, desires for personal effectiveness, 
workmanlike performance and the more general desire to maintain one’s feelings 
of personal worth and self-esteem. 
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Although the broad question as to how far these motives find adequate 
gratification among working people as contrasted with the top economic groups 
can be answered in no conclusive fashion, there is strong indication that much 
greater dissatisfaction is the rule at the less favored occupational levels. This is 
most patently the case in respect to desires for personal security and for all the 
other want-satisfactions which money and a good, steady job provide. 


Moreover, it is to be noted that while these desires, classified with reference 
to general goals, are common to all occupational groups, they show decided differ- 
ences in the more specific objectives to which they are directed and in the degree 
to which these more specific aims remain unsatisfied and in a continuing state of 
tension. 


The wants that are emphasized by individuals and by groups are those 
which are aroused without being satisfied. What employers and employees want 
—that is, what aims and desires they feel with special intensity,—turns partly on 
the expectations which have been created in them by their individual life ex- 
periences, and partly on the absence of opportunities for fulfillment of these ex- 


pectations. 


Men at the top and bottom of the occupational ladder both want “personal 
freedom” but for the one this may center upon removing government and labor 
union restraints upon his business activities while for the other the problem is to 
obtain freedom from domination by the boss and from limitations imposed by 
his pocket book. Quite generally, in fact, the individual whose life experiences 
have been those of working people could scarcely have the same wishes, hopes 
and fears as those of the corporation heads who employ him. 


It is not that working people are particularly friendly to change. In any 
general sense they are not. They tend rather to accept life as it is and to occupy 
themselves with immediate, personal, and routine affairs. But they welcome 
change if it brings, or promises to bring, the things they sorely want. Life at the 
wage-earning level imposes deprivations which are accepted with quiet resigna- 
tion by diminishing numbers. This is especially true because the gratifications and 
hardships are so inconstant. Calm adjustment becomes well-nigh impossible in 
the midst of shifting and uncertain economic conditions. It is the changes which 
keep upsetting peoples’ equilibrium. Insecurity of employment and unpredictible 
fluctuations in earnings and purchasing power—and the social status dependent 
on these—are overwhelming common experiences of wage workers. Industrial 
reforms to meet such problems naturally carry enormous appeal even for the 
philosophic poor who ‘‘make the best of things.” 
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Not change, but freedom from want and fear, are the aims of the wage 
earner. Not socialized industry, but the material goods and the kind of life he 
and his wife and children have learned to expect and feel are fair and right. If 
the employer provides these, good for the employer. If it is the government, good 
for the government. If the union forces reluctant employers and government to 
do what they should, good for the union. By the same simple logic, the company 
or boss that lays us off, mistreats us, keeps our wages down is evil and some- 
thing needs to be done about it. The same goes for the whole system of private 
industry and for the political administration if they permit wholesale unemploy- 
ment and economic collapse to occur. These are the broad background attitudes 
which are basic in labor relations. 


Manifestations of employee dissatisfactions and desires for change range 
from petty complaints about workshop conditions to major political movements ; 
from high labor turnover and restricted output to demands for union security 
and denunciations of big business. 


Attitude and opinion polls have furnished a significant body of evidence 
on these points. Wage earners and the less prosperous sections of the popula- 
tion consistently show larger percentages dissatisfied with their own conditions 
and with economic arrangements and opportunities than are found among own- 
ing and managerial groups. A few examples are these: 


A cross-section of major business executives and of manual workers in Chicago 
in 1937 replied to the following questions in the ways indicated: 


Major business Manual Workers 
executives Skilled Others 
Do you feel that you have as much op- 
portunity to enjoy life as you 
should have? % yes 85% 5 
Do you feel that your children (or 
those of your friends and neigh- 
bors) have as much opportunity 
as they should have? % yes 91 49 44 
In general, are you in favor of the New 
Deal (the policies of President 
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0 48% 


Roosevelt and his advisers) ? % yes 23 77 83 
Are you in favor of strong labor unions * 

to which almost all workers 

would belong? % yes 26 73 82 


Would you like to see the government 
own and run the big industries of 
the country? % yes 0 a5 38 


One of Elmo Roper’s Fortune Magazine Surveys asked: “If you could go back 
to the age of 18 and start life over again, would you choose a different career or 
occupation?” Among the “prosperous”, 67% were satisfied; among factory workers, 
26%. 

In Jones’ “Akron Study” (Alfred Winslow Jones: “Life, Liberty and Property”’) 
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people at all occupational levels were asked how they felt about a number of con- 
crete descriptions of incidents involving a conflict between legal property rights and 
human interests, e.g. a sitdown strike, unemployed coal miners taking coal from idle 
mines, farmers preventing a foreclosure on a neighbor's farm, etc. The results show 
striking contrasts between top economic groups and the working people. Taking all 
the answers together, more than 90% of manual workers expressed views more un- 
favorable to corporate property rights than did any of the business leaders. 


Several important general interpretations need to be added. One pertains 
to the rapid expansion of working people’s expectations over recent decades. 
Pervasive influences have accentuated the feeling of disparity between what is 
and what can be. With the ordinary employee's rapid rise in education, in material 
conditions of life, and in leisure, come sharper questions about his status relative 
to others and his “‘rights’’ in life. Radio, motion pictures, newspapers and maga- 
zines, ubiquitous advertising and selling pressures constantly stimulate larger 
wants. Reports of the achievements of labor groups at home and abroad and the 
employees’ own direct contacts with labor organizations add their effects. So also 
do reports of unheard of production possibilities in the immediate future. And 
then there is the ever present contrast between democratic participation on the 
political front and its absence in industry. 


At the same time, the decline in opportunities for individual success by 
moving out of the working class leads increasing numbers to turn to collective 
solutions. The American tradition of unbounded opportunity creates great aspi- 


rations in the minds of youth. They have believed in the success story pattern of - 


life. When ambitions to ‘‘get ahead” are frustrated, as for large numbers they 
inevitably are, some naturally blame “conditions” and seek to change things. 


A second important set of influences, however, partially offsets those which 
make for change. We refer to the unprecedented growth of opportunities for 
substitute and distracting gratifications, the myriad distractions and counter- 
attractions which divert working people’s attention from dissatisfying conditions. 
These partial and indirect gratifications serve to relieve emotional tension and to 
reduce pressures for change. People caught up in a dizzy whirl of activities have 
no time to express their resistiveness in demands for change. Sports, gambling, 
alcohol, religion, war and the latest murder mystery all function to prevent more 
serious clamor for improvement of people’s lot in life. A home town baseball 
game still has greater appeal than a union meeting for most workers. 


The remaining point regarding workers’ aims and expectations has to do 
with the part which propaganda, symbols and current social interpretations play 
in shaping the desires of management and employees. Not what és but what men 
believe to be the case counts in action, and what men believe turns not only on 
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changing conditions of the world itself, but, most significantly, also upon the 
meaning ascribed to these conditions. The individual accepts given interpreta- 
tions (Marxist doctrine, for example, or belief in a free enterprise system or the 
view that the management of his company is trustworthy or untrustworthy) be- 
cause these fit in plausibly with his own vague search for adjustment to a con- 
fusing world. These symbols, myths and beliefs in turn color the picture of the 
world to which he now adjusts, and help govern his further reactions to the 
events about him. 


The particular symbols and doctrines accepted by working people or by 
employers are not necessarily those which best fit the individual need or that 
most truly or successfully rationalize his social position, though they must do so 
tolerably well. In addition, however, their acceptance is determined by their 
availability to the individual and by the effectiveness of their presentation. Here 
enter all the influences of education and propaganda and of social pressures 
which favor or oppose given changes. The conflicting goals of working people 
and employers are in no small measure reflections of the opposing interpretations 
they read and hear. 


A stubborn industrial dispute often appears absurd until one gets inside the 
minds of the opponents and learns how totally differently they.construe the point 
at issue. Usually these divergent meanings go back into a long history of mis- 
understandings, with a cluster of fighting traditions about the unreasonableness 
and evil intentions of the ‘other side” as evidenced in past dealings. Today’s 
work stoppage may derive its meaning from accumulated grievances of years 
earlier. 


From all that has been said, it follows that feelings of deprivation and de- 
sires for certain types of change are to be expected among groups of employees. 
The life conditions of working people simply cannot gratify the insistent urge 
for personal security and the range of expanding and whipped up desires char- 
acteristic of life in present day America. In so far as dissatisfactions are chan- 
neled into demands upon employers (by labor unions and by political influencers, 
writers, speakers, and the example of successful demands by other groups), the 
pressure for concessions is bound to persist. 


In the opposite direction, of course, there are powerful business interests 
which do all they can to minimize working peoples’ readiness to support social 
and economic reforms. They recognize that what employees want is determined 
outside the factory as well as inside—by what they read in the papers and hear 
over the air, what their children learn in schools, and what their preacher and 
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corner grocer have to say. Since newspapers, radio stations, and magazines are 
controlled with few exceptions by persons having the viewpoint of employers 
(they are owned by business men and also subject to pressure from advertisers), 
it is natural that they exert their influence preponderantly toward preventing 
changes and ideologies which do not accord with the desires of business. The 
public relations activities of the National Association of Manufacturers are 
notable in this connection. 


In the light of the total set of influences loose in the modern world, it is at 
least questionable whether much success can attend efforts to persuade working 
people that they should be satisfied. More telling results from management's 
point of view are probably obtained, however, through constructive attempts to 
strengthen the worker's faith that the best, perhaps only, solution to his prob- 
lems lies in loyal support of his employer and business leadership generally. More 
ominously, there are the tempting techniques of fascism. Divert the pressures for 
economic reform by directing the discontent against other targets—for example, 
against politicians, radicals, intellectuals, minority groups, other nations. What 
happens in labor relations in these next decades may be determined even more by 
such developments than by what occurs in industry itself. 


Conflicting Aims of Employers and Employees 


Against this background, what is the overall picture of the conflicting wants 
which lead to management-labor troubles? 


Working people and employers clearly have both harmonious and opposed 
interests. In this discussion, attention is focused on the latter, since our problem 
is to interpret industrial conflict. At a later point, we shall have more to say about 
the common aims and their importance as a basis for peaceful relations. 


What we are looking for here is a social psychological frame within which 
the causes of industrial strife may be seen in perspective. Demands for higher 
wages, fights for union recognition or security, protests against discrimination in 
hiring and firing are important surface manifestations. So are battles to preserve 
“management prerogatives,” denunciations of the closed shop, court cases against 
union practices and cries for new legislation to control unions. While these are 
all important, they are not the crucial things to understand. They are the tactical 
moves, but our question is: what is the war about? what are they fighting for? 


Stated broadly and omitting details and qualifications for the moment, the 
essence of the answer is this: during recent decades all over the world, the ‘‘com- 
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mon man” is on the move. Developments in industry and in our culture generally 
have conspired to stimulate working peoples’ wants and to arouse their expecta- 
tions far beyond present opportunities for fulfillment. People’s hopes and de- 
sires in industry as well as elsewhere constantly outrun the means for their gratifi- 
cation. Restless striving for change is the result. In this pressure for change, 
the direction alone is important—change toward whatever promises a richer, 
better, fuller, more secure and more agreeable life for “people like me.” 


The particular demands shift and vary, depending on circumstances and 
leadership. It may be anything from a new lunchroom to nationalization of in- 
dustry. The specific content matters relatively little. The orientation and impli- 
cations matter mightily. However mild or moderate the demands, provided only 
they are bona fide moves representing the true interests of working people (rather 
than deceptions by misleaders of labor), they constitute a challenege to the old 
order in industry. They are efforts to gain advantages which go beyond what 
employers have freely given—and beyond each gain there always lie further ob- 
jectives, always more to be gained. 


Therein lies the kernel of industrial strife. The threat to established insti- 
tutions, even if it be small and incipient, arouses resistance by the full force of 
those who feel that their position of power, prestige and privilege is thus jeopar- 
dized. In taking this stand, they readily identify their own leadership with the 
general interests of society. Their opposition to changes in the economic system 
is, as they see it, protection of the general welfare. America’s industrial great- 
ness is largely of their making—theirs and the system’s, of which they are the 
defenders and spokesmen. 


Regardless of how much or how little truth there is in these reasoned 
explanations of their position, the simple fact is clear: the top business and 
financial groups as a whole are strongly impelled to oppose the movement for 
gains in power by labor. They want stability, security in the established business 
man’s way of operating our economy, a minimum of “interference from outside” 
—that is, from labor, public or government. 


They accept unions as part of the new world, perforce—but they can con- 
tinue to fight against letting organized labor “run away with things.” For the 
most part, they strongly support legislation to regulate unions and moves to keep 
them from becoming too powerful. While the policy of great corporations is 
probably not now guided by the hope of “breaking” unions, the events would 
indicate that they are not averse to weakening them, “teaching them a lesson,” 
and limiting the area in which dealings are carried on. If a long and costly strike 
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is permitted to drag on, the employees and the union leadership may both be less 
ready to try it again soon. 

The foregoing is not at all intended to suggest that most workers are “class 
conscious” or that they are engaged knowingly in a struggle to win power from 
the “employing class.” The evidence from innumerable observations and from 
more formal attitude inquiries as well supports the conclusion that few American 
workers are genuinely class conscious in anything like a Marxist sense. The 
ordinary worker is after definite specific gains. He wants better pay, protection 
against unemployment, relief from irritating bossing. But such aims have large 
implications. While the employee is striving for something definite and imme- 
diate with little or no feeling of a long-run class struggle, while each point con- 
sidered in isolation may seem harmless, what industrial leaders see is an unending 
succession of “harmless” gains mounting into a revolutionary shift of power in 
industry. “Give them an inch and they'll take a mile.” The conflict is not over 
a few cents more an hour; it is over the further enhancing of labor strength with 
all this portends for later victories, economic and political: Each new gain leads 
to increased expectations and leaders of organized labor must continue to ‘‘de- 
liver” in terms of these expectations. 


This then is the essential frame within which problems of industrial con- 
flict must be considered. It is only in such terms that the prevalence and stubborn 
persistence of bitter industrial struggles in modern times make sense. 


In this broad sketch, we have spoken of “management” and “labor” as 
wholes. Is this legitimate? Or does the preceding analysis pertain only to re- 
stricted parts of these groups? 


It is clear that characterizations of American employers or working people 
taken as a whole can be true only in a very general way. The exceptions will be 
numerous. Each major group includes a wide range of subgroups with different 
views and objectives. One can emphasize either the differences or the likenesses 
among these several divisions. For present purposes it is especially pertinent to 
inquire whether there are wants which are widely and distinctly characteristic of 
wage earners and of employers and managers. Too often the overall picture is 
lost sight of in the detailed attention to specific group relations in particular in- 
dustrial situations. 


Evidence from attitude and opinion studies justifies the view that the 
employer-management group as a whole and the general run of wage earners, 
especially factory workers, does each manifest considerable homogenity in social 
outlook and objectives, with significant differences between the two ‘‘classes” on 
many points. Little business men and managerial personnel tend to go along 
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with big business. Pretty theories of an independent industrial managerial class, 
disinterested and detached from both employers and labor, find no support in 
actual inquiries. 


Similarly, important aims and attitudes can be found that are common to 
the principal subdivisions of wage earners—for skilled and unskilled, for ex- 
ample. White collar employees and those engaged in personal services v<ially 
show much greater variation from manual workers than are found among < fer- 
ent groups of the latter. Attention in these pages centers upon the mass-s of 
wage earning employees in factories, mines, public utilities, etc. Emphasis on 
the underlying common orientation of great numbers is not at all to deny the 
existence of important divergent attitudes in various sections of the working 
population, There are significant cleavages, for example, in attitudes on particu- 
lar matters between different racial and religious groups, between radical and 
reactionary minorities, workers in specially favorable or unfavorable circum- 
stances, employed versus unemployed, and so on. In spite of all such variations, 
it appears possible to cut through to some generalizations which hold for the 
great body of laboring people. 


One outstanding line of evidence on this entire question comes from 
analyses of the popular vote for and against the New Deal. Consistently for the 
past decade or more, working people have voted overwhelmingly for Roosevelt 
and other New Deal candidates, while prosperous business men have been pre- 
ponderantly on the opposite side. The same facts are revealed in numerous pub- 
lic opinion polls on specific issues. A few examples were ‘given earlier. Typical 
results show contrasts of 20% to 40% of business executives as against 
70% to 80% of manual workers supporting such candidates and policies. If 
only top-most business men and managers are included, even sharper differences 
occur. What the polls and voting statistics reveal along those lines is found con- 
- firmed by casual observations, informal reports and published pronouncements 
of employer and employee groups. 


Management's Search for the Answer 


Most of the preceding discussion has dealt with aims and attitudes of work- 
ing people rather than of management. This emphasis is reasonable since it is 
from their side that the upsetting pressures for change come. It is their aims 
which in the last analysis must be gratified or transformed. But obviously the 
motivations which lead management to resist change need to be examined. What 
are top management's purposes as these pertain to labor? What attitudes on their 
side prevent the acceptance of labor’s moves for change and for a new day in 
industry ? 
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People in top industrial and financial positions naturally want to hold the 
favored and powerful status they have. That means attempts to minimize signifi- 
cant economic reforms or new bids for power which they feel would undermine 
their world. Hence the emphasis on the virtues of the private capitalist system, 
on law and order and protection of property rights. By the same token, they are 
opposed to continuing labor gains and have deep fear and hatred of political 
leaders who are “rabble rousers”, agitators, “Communists”, since these people 
they believe are fanning the flames of “class warfare” and stimulating radical de- 
mands. 


It is a great mistake, however, to think of these men as simply selfish power- 
seekers. Typically, they feel their serious social responsibility. They often have 
a high sense of duty in their leadership role. They see themselves as acting not 
merely to protect their own interest but that of the whole public, including their 
employees. What they want is freedom to carry on their endeavors as in the past. 
But they are intelligent and informed men. The facts of social change and new 
forces have not escaped them. By and large, they read the handwriting on the 
wall and recognize the necessity for concessions, but they are confused and 
alarmed as to where these may lead. This is true at the small company and plant 
level in dealings with local unions as well as for great national industries nego- 
tiating with powerful labor organizations. 


There are signs that the evidence of the 30’s has left doubts in business 
men’s minds. Many perceive serious weaknesses in the system and are worried 
by a vague sense of its unfairness. This leads some to welcome moderate re- 
forms and to go along willingly in cooperative efforts with labor. Others, per- 
haps by very reason of their own misgivings and guilt feelings, react with extreme 
emotion against continued concessions. 


The vital problem to be further discussed in the following sections has to 
do with the question whether the progressive and cooperative management pro- 
grams which exist in some quarters do point the way to the avoidance of indus- 
trial conflict or are these views relatively unimportant for the future of industrial 
relations as a whole. Do more conservative and hard-boiled policies predominate 
in the topmost business circles and will this continue to be true? The analysis in 
terms of power relations sketched in earlier pages makes it seem improbable that 
the most important sections of big business will voluntarily aid in strengthening 
the influences of labor organizations or in giving them a larger part than neces- 
sary in industrial affairs. The important question remains whether “cooperative” 
programs in industry and experiments with “industrial democracy” do, neverthe- 
less, promise to contribute significantly to future industrial relations. 
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Two Cases of Cooperative Relations 


A wide variety of instances of “cooperation” between labor and management 
have been described. Unfortunately the partisan viewpoint often determines 
what is meant by cooperation. The employer may be genuinely proud of the 
cooperative spirit he shows in providing for the health and safety of his workers 
while the union attacks him for vicious paternalism. Both the employer and an 
independent union may define their relationship as cooperation while an out- 
sider calls it domination by a company union. Even more often, cooperation is 
differently interpreted where it involves the participation of employees in making 
any decisions; such cases may be condemned as “usurping the prerogatives of 
management” or praised as “democratic participation”. 


The confusion is not simply the result of bias and suspicion of the other 
party's motives. It stems also from the complexity of labor-management rela- 
tions. Such well-known examples as Jack and Heinz or the Lincoln Electric 
Company are clear-cut in terms of increased wages and productivity, but they 
are not so clear in terms of the type of cooperation; the reasons for the results 
achieved are even less well understood. Certainly the management's theory of 
“intelligent selfishness” is an inadequate explanation of the latter case. It fits 
neither their description of the facts nor the experience of numerous other plants. 
The general picture is further complicated by the extent to which the meaning 
of a given case of cooperation at the shop level may depend on the wider na- 
tional situation. 


To illustrate the psychological aspects of the cooperative types of labor- 
management relations we present two abbreviated case studies. The first is a 
typical case of good union-management cooperation as described by Clinton S. 
Golden of the United Steel Workers. The second describes an attempt by man- 
agement to improve relations through increased employee participation in a non- 
union shop. Both cases show the interdependence of numerous psychological 
factors in the dynamics of labor-management relations. Both fall within the 
more usual meaning of cooperation as a joint effort to increase the size of the pie 
as contrasted with the competitive effort of each group to obtain a larger slice of 
the pie. j 


A Case of Union-Management Cooperation.* 


A short time ago the president of a small manufacturing concern came to 


1Quoted from a speech by Clinton S. Golden before the Society for the Advancement 
of Management, in New York on December 1, 1945. 
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our International Union office in Pittsburgh to tell us how happy he is over the 
relationships with our Union. It was not always so pleasant. 


The concern which he heads is not so large that it is impossible for the 
president to know each employee personally. Nevertheless the firm operated on 
a strictly unilateral basis. Managers managed. The employees were hired to 
work—not to think. Presumably they did a satisfactory day’s work for what was 
considered a fair wage. The Company was in a fairly prosperous condition and 
had made good profits for the preceding 12 or 15 years in which there had been 


no union organization among the employees. 

Management had all the responsibility and authority it wanted. It could 
alone and without “interference” run the business. The workers took no particu- 
lar interest in their work other than to do enough to hold their jobs. Management 
could do all the worrying about competition, markets, costs, quality, community 
relationships, taxes, profits, etc. That was their business. 


The workers’ life and problems in the plant were simple. They wanted as 
much pay as they could get for their work. That was their business. Beyond that 
they did not feel any particular responsibilities because they were not encouraged 
to feel that they were participants in a creative process or undertaking. The busi- 


ness belonged to the owners—and the management. The employees were just 
“hired hands.” 


Then they decided to organize and form a Union. Not that the employer 
was difficult to get along with. Rather there was something missing in their lives. 
Getting together in meetings away from the shop where they worked—managing 
their own affairs, coming into contact with other organized workers provided a 
means of expression and a source of stimulation they had not previously ex- 
perienced. | 


They began to feel that they were something more than hired hands. A 
sense of belonging, of being important, a sense of citizenship began to develop 
among them. Even though they lived in a small and rather isolated community 
and worked in a small enterprise they had never previously felt they had any 
particular or significant part in larger enterprise—our national economy. 


But the new contacts and associations that grew out of membership in a 
Union began to make them aware of their relation to other workers, to industry 
in general, to the effect of government policies and legislation upon their em- 
ployment and their lives. 


The formation of a Union and the presentation of demands or proposals 
for a Union agreement had a sharp impact upon the management. One more 
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problem was provided for those who had the sole responsibility for managing. 
Fortunately the president of the company was a resourceful man. To him a 
problem was something to solve—not to cast aside or ignore. He decided that 
something valuable could be discovered in an organization of his employees. 
Here was a means to enlist their interest as a group in the welfare of the enter- 
prise that provided employment. 


As unorganized individuals he had not seen, largely because his enterprise 
was small, any value in spending his time enlisting the interest of each individual 
beyond the point of doing his work reasonably well. 


He therefore welcomed the idea of a Union and signed a contract. In addi- 
tion to the usual committees, a Union Production Committee was created by mu- 
tual agreement. To this group he unfolded and explained his problems—those 
of management. He provided data regarding output, labor costs, competition, 
quality, etc. 


What had previously been treated as solely the concern of management and 
‘therefore mysterious in a way to the employees—became for the first time, the 
subjects of discussion with and concern to the employees. 


As the Preduction Committee became familiar with the broader require- 
ments of production, quality and sales, the members were depended upon in 
their own way to pass this information on to their fellow Union members in 
order to enlist their interest and secure their help in solving these problems. Thus 
a broader sense of responsibility began to take form in the minds of the em- 
ployees. 


The intelligent solution of problems of competition were related to labor 
costs, quality and quantity of output. These in turn were related to the amount 
of employment, hours of work, hourly wage rates and take home pay. A com- 
munity of interest began to develop. As the employees began to learn more about 
the business and the larger and more significant part they individually and col- 
lectively played in relation to its success or failure, output began to increase. In 
a few months it had increased to the point that previous cost calculations began to 
lose meaning and much of their previous significance. 


If this small measure of cooperative endeavor, the company president rea- 
soned, had so notably increased the volume of output, what might be expected 
to happen if a plan was jointly developed with the Union designed to suitably 
reward the workers for the increased contribution on their part? 


Instead of an involved bonus, piece work or incentive plan being instituted, 
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what amounts to a simple profit-sharing scheme was jointly developed with the 
Union. The aid of production experts, accountants and statisticians employed 
by the International Union was enlisted which by the way enhanced the confi- 
dence of the workers in their own Union, and in the good faith and sincerity’ of 
the management as well, by its indicated willingness to have this aid. 


In this particular concern, prices of the product as well as guaranteed or 
base hourly labor rates have been stable since 1942. It is therefore possible to 
use the ratio of sales value of production (the value of items actually produced) 
to labor cost as the factor to determine profit for sharing. In 1942 the sales value 
of production was 2.77 times labor cost, and by mutual agreement, this ratio is 
used as the base.. For each 1% increase in the ratio each employee receives 1% 
of his base earnings monthly. No employee under any circumstances is to re- 
ceive less than his base salary or guaranteed hourly rate for the time worked. 


From January 1945 through October of the same year the bonus or share 
of the profits accruing to the workers has ranged from 6.5 to 76.8 on their base 
salary or guaranteed hourly rates with an average for the ten months of 39.0%. 
Since this program has been in operation almost unbelievable results have been 
achieved. Profits have more than doubled over any previous year with no appre- 
ciable increase in man hours. 


There are few if any grievances. The employees have no fear that manage- 
ment is trying to destroy their Union. Management accepts the Union as an 
integral part of the enterprise. Each employee together with his fellow workers 
thinks of their individual and collective relationships as being that of partners 
in a joint enterprise rather than as master and servants. 


All are concerned with the success and permanence of the enterprise. The 
fear of competition with other firms has been removed. Production is greatly 
increased and unit costs are proportionately lower. Base hourly labor rates are 
the highest in the industry in which there are 200 competitors. Waste is negligible 
and quality is high. 


There is no competition or conflict between workers trying to get more 
wages for less work and management striving to reduce costs at the expense of its 
employees. Instead there is a genuinely cooperative endeavor based upon mu- 
tual recognition of the problems of each and the oneness of the enterprise. Sub- 
stance has been given to the slogans about producing more in order to have more. 


All this did not come about as the result of applying some magic formula. 
Rather it grew from a recognition by management that workers had the same 
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right to associate together in a Union that the stockholders had to form a corpora- 
tion. Instead of quarreling about respective rights and responsibilities, workers 
and management succeeded in discovering their larger joint responsibilities. 
There is mutual respect, confidence and trustfulness without which men cannot 
and will not put forth the best that each possesses. 


It is the sound relationship, not the specific plan itself, that has brought 
constructive results. With this relationship, many other types of plans might be 
equally successful. Without mutual confidence and full democratic participation 
by the workers through their union, the very same formula would be of little 
value. As you probably know, the labor movement has on the whole been very 
doubtful about profit-sharing schemes because they have usually been applied 
paternalistically and have brought relatively small gains as compared with the 
dangers involved. I am not suggesting that any single plan or agreement will 
lead organized labor to abandon this traditional distrust. Rather I am trying to 
demonstrate the improved relationship and the potential increase in output that 
comes from genuinely cooperative endeavor where labor has full access to infor- 
mation on the company’s problems and real participation in seeking solutions.1 


A Case of Employee Participation in A Non-Union Shop 


The psychological aspects of labor-management cooperation were revealed 
to an unusual degree in a case study of a conscious effort by psychologists to in- 
troduce democratic participation in the factory of a textile concern. There was a 
fare opportunity to conduct the experiment in this sewing “ory of 600 em- 
ployees since both the president and the personnel manage: were trained psy- 
chologists.? 


Previous experiments in the same plant had demonstrated that the introduc- 
tion of democratic methods of leadership by a psychologist in small groups of 
women sewing operators produced permanent increases of as much as 20% in 
production. Thus there was a diminished resistance, on the part of management, 
to the more widespread use of democratic procedures in the plant. The labor 
situation was likewise unusual in that the majority of workers were women and 
there was no union. 


We are concerned here primarily with the functioning of a group of em- 
ployee representatives, the “Team Captains”, which was organized in the fall of 
1943 as a labor-management committee. However, the organization of this group 


1End of material quoted from Golden. 
2Dr. Alfred J. Marrow and Dr. John R. P. French, Jr. 
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was only one part of the total program for improving morale and efficiency in 
the factory through the use of more democratic procedures. Within the manage- 
ment itself there was an attempt, through training courses and regular super- 
visors meetings, to obtain more participation on the part of lower management 
in determining factory policies. Gradually the supervisors participated with more 
authority and responsibility in the management of the plant. In addition, the 


personnel procedures were changed in the direction of more modern methods ' 


by the introduction of a suggestion system, a plant newspaper written and edited 
by the employees, a recreation program, medical services, a vacation plan, and 
the general practice of consulting freely with individuals and especially with 
groups of employees whenever there were problems or grievances. The success 
of these changes provided a favorable psychological background for the opera- 
tion of the Team Captains. 


In the beginning there was considerable resistance on the part of the higher 
management to the organization of the Team Captains. This was partly a fear 
that it might be the first step toward unionization, and partly a belief that the 
employees could contribute nothing of value, would elect poor representatives, 
and might stir up trouble. After considerable discussion the management agreed 
to the organization of elected employee representatives to cooperate with the 
management in the improvement of the factory, provided the group did not dis- 
cuss such prerogatives of management as wages and hours. Apparently the most 
basic resistance of the management stemmed from a desire to maintain their 
prerogatives to manage as they saw fit. 


About twenty Team Captains (one from each production line) were elected, 
and regular weekly meetings under the leadership of the personnel manager 
were scheduled. Now the problem of achieving participation came primarily 
from the employees. Except for one man, all the Team Captains were women with 
no previous experience as leaders and no skill in democratic participation. At 
the first meeting most of the members were passive non-participants; they volun- 
teered nothing and bashfully answered all direct questions with the fewest words 
possible. One or two felt secure enough to enter the discussion and to hesitantly 
contribute a few constructive ideas. Permission and encouragement were not ade- 
quate to secure participation; this came slowly by consistent effort and education. 


The early activities of the Team Captains were concerned primarily with 
problems which were not of central importance in management. They organized 
and conducted all war bond drives, Red Cross drives, and war relief drives—- 
much to the satisfaction of the higher management who were both relieved of a 
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time-consuming job and pleased at the unexpectedly successful results. Of the 
problems within the factory, the Team Captains dealt first with employee serv- 
ices. They organized weekly prayer services over the factory loudspeaker system, 
instituted a system of employee choice of industrial music programs, and im- 
proved the services of the lunch room. Both management and employees appre- 
ciated these improvements, though the former was often reluctant when the use 
of company time was involved. 


Partly because of the success of these activities and partly because of the 
consistent educational efforts by the leader, the representatives began to pattici- 
pate more actively in the meetings. They discussed problems more freely, con- 
tributed many more ideas and suggestions, and considered more thoroughly and 
intelligently any program for action. At the same time there were changes in 
their attitudes; their confidence in management increased, they felt more re- 
sponsibility to represent their constituents, and they became more interested in 
the general welfare of the plant rather than in their own personal interests as 
employees. In effect this meant that the common goals of both labor and man- 
agement were considerably strengthened in the employee representatives and, 
through their leadership, in the employees. 


As these changes occurred, the management's confidence in the Team Cap- 
tains increased so that they asked the group to help solve grievances on working 
conditions, to cooperate in reducing absenteeism, maintaining discipline, im- 
proving quality, and generally interpreting company policies to the employees. 
But the communication and initiation of action was not all one way; the work- 
ers learned to use their representatives more and more for the satisfaction of 
their own desires and grievances. As in our political democracy, such action by 
the workers occurred most frequently where there were dissatisfactions, so a good 
proportion of the activities of the Team Captains was settling or preventing 
grievances—particularly when a group of employees was involved. 


Wherever possible problems were still settled primarily on the basis of labor 
and management working together for the good of the whole factory. This does 
not mean, of course, that labor and management saw eye to eye on all questions. 
But it does mean that common interests of both labor and management were 
disclosed in problems which had previously been considered the interest of only 
one group. Labor, for example, came to realize that it was to their advantage to 
reduce absenteeism because it reduced the undesirable transferring forced by 
bottlenecks. Likewise, they began to recognize that any increases in efficiency 
benefited labor through increased piece work earnings at the same time that it 
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benefited management. On the other hand management began to see that steps 
which increased employee satisfaction and morale also improved production and 
simplified the problems of management. 


In addition, both groups tried to settle differences on the basis of their own 
conception of fairness, with consideration of the desires of both groups. When 
these conceptions of fairness differed, they were often settled by agreement after 
discussion or by compromise. Generally speaking, differences between labor and 
management were settled more on the basis of agreement on principles than on 
the basis of bargaining; actual rivalry (where the aim is to subdue the opposing 
group) was almost non-existant. 


One reason why no attempts to fight the power of the opposing group oc- 
curred was because one of the groups—namely the Team Captains—was 
definitely inferior in power. In the beginning there had been no clear definition 
of the powers of the Team Captains because the purpose of the Labor-Manage- 
ment committee was to improve war production and morale in the plant. It was 
assumed that they would cooperate with the management in an advisory capacity. 
Because there was no union the Team Captains gradually began perfocming the 
normal functions of unions where the interests of labor and management were 
opposing. Though there was no official change in the status of the Team Captains, 
their influence had, in fact, increased markedly because they represented an 
articulate employee opinion and because they had the voluntary support of the 
management. The management gave this support because they appreciated the 
accomplishments of the Team Captains and because they no longer felt such a 
threat to their own prerogatives. 


After the Team Captains had become a well-established institution in the 
factory, they were either requested or permitted to deal with problems which 
were originally definitely verboten. They were consulted about piece work rates; 
they were asked to decide on working hours (in this case they decided by conduct- 
ing a referendum vote by all employees) and on the observance of specific holi- 
days. More important, the Team Captains were eventually involved in the ques- 
tion of wages—a problem of such central importance in labor-management rela- 
tions as to warrant further description. 


The question of a wage raise in the plant was introduced in the form of a 
petition to the management, signed by a majority of employees, and requesting 
a raise. Thus the management faced the type of situation which often leads to 
months of negotiation if not to actual strikes and lockouts. They considered the 
petition carefully and decided a five cent raise would be justified and desirable 
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provided the WLB would approve it. Since a large majority of the plant was on 
a piece-work system it was felt that a raise, if properly handled, could be an 
incentive to greater production. At the same time it was recognized that simply 
raising the pay per unit produced would result in no raise for the time workers 
and the considerable group of workers whose production was below the bonus 
level. For these employees the increased cost of living was more of a hardship 
than for any others, so the management felt that there should also be a raise in 
the minimum pay even though it would decrease the incentive aspect of the raise 
and considerably increase the costs. They hoped that the increased costs could 
be offset by increased production anyway, if the employees understood the com- 
pany’s point of view and cooperated fully. 


Quite naturally, therefore, the management recognized the importance of 
the participation of the Team Captains. So they asked the personnel manager to 
discuss the problem of the raise in a special meeting of the Team Captains. The 
procedure at this meeting was definitely not the presentation of the company 
plans along with an effort-to sell them. Instead the personnel manager presented 
the problem of the raise and asked the Team Captains to recommend a solution. 
In accordance with the previous traditions of the group, it was clearly under- 
stood at the start that the basis of the discussion should be the general welfare of 
the factory as a whole with fair consideration of the interests of labor and man- 
agement alike. Thus the discussion, which was continued in a second meeting, 
covered such points 'as the increasing costs of living, wages in neighboring plants, 
employees on piece work and on time work, the general level of the raise, the 
specific details of how it should apply to various groups in the plant, and so 
forth. At the same time there was a discussion of the cost to the company, the 
influence on recruiting new workers, and the effect on the morale and production. 
The discussion of this latter point not only included opinions on the probable 
effects; definite plans for instituting the raise in such a way as to yield maximum 
increases in production and morale were made. The Team Captains planned to 
explain to the workers in their groups the reasons for the recommendations and 
to use their influence as leaders to obtain increases in production. Profits and 
prices were not discussed, for the Team Captains (and some of the local manage- 
ment) were not given the facts. 


During the course of their discussions the Team Captains had actually con- 
sidered every major factor covered by the local management in their own dis- 
cussions. Their final recommendations were almost identical with the plan al- 
ready devised by the management. So when management met with the Team 
Captains to make a final decision on the wage increase, only a half an hour of 
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discussion was required to reach full agreement on the terms of the raise. And 
this agreement was not a compromise in which either party had to relinquish a 
position to which they were publicly committed. Thus it was easy for both groups 
to devote the major part of the meeting to cooperative planning of the most effec- 
tive methods for announcing the raise in order to achieve their joint objective of 
improved morale and increased production. The Team Captains suggested that 
the President announce the raise over the loudspeaker system and at the same 
time explain to all the employees the reasons for the increase, the methods of de- 
ciding on it, and the need for increased production. 


The raise was immediately put into effect in accordance with these plans. 
Less than a week had elapsed since the discussions started. The influence on 
production was'even faster. The next day production increased by 15% and 
there was no subsequent letdown. 























Some Psychological Interpretations of Cooperative Relations 


The Reported Values of Cooperation 


The two preceding cases of Labor-Management cooperation illustrate its 
many values. These benefits are typical of the values reported for the wartime 
Labor-Management committees and for some of their earlier predecessors such 
as on the railroads. 


The benefits reported for labor have included improved relations with 
management, fewer grievances, better methods of handling grievances; better 
working conditions such as lighting, heating, ventilation, safety, recreation and 
health facilities; better tools, equipment, and materials; larger or earlier pay in- 
creases than would otherwise have been achieved (or smaller lay-offs and pay 
cuts) ; increased union membership and security; leadership training for em- 
ployees, and partial satisfaction of the workers desires for status respect and 
recognition, freedom and self-determination, security, and clarification of the 
purposes, policies, and conditions governing their work life. 


For management the benefits ‘include: increased volume and efficiency of 
production through specific suggestions and more importantly through improved 
morale and motivation with lower turnover and absenteeism; better quality with 
fewer rejects and lowered inspection costs; reduced waste of materials and, par- 
ticularly during the war, extensive salvage of materials; help from labor leader- 
ship on a variety of management problems such as safety, housekeeping, plant 
discipline, and the explanation of company policies to employees; and the gen- 
eral stimulation of managerial efficiency. For management as well as for labor 
the most clear-cut and most appreciated benefits of labor-management coopera- 
tion have been improved labor relations. 


Of course the values of cooperation for both labor and management depend 
on economic and legal conditions affecting the specific plant and the country as 
a whole. But we are here concerned with the psychological dynamics of labor- 
management cooperation as a method of improving relations between the two 
groups. These psychological factors are not always as clear as the benefits them- 
selves. Nevertheless the more important factors which make for better relations 
between labor and management can be stated. 


1) When employees participate with management in goal setting and in 
policy formation they more whole-heartedly accept these goals and policies 
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as their own. Motivation and satisfaction are much greater in working for 
such “own” goals and policies than for those which are imposed by manage- 
ment. But management has also participated, so the net result is to increase 
the number and strength of the common goals of the two groups; and such 
common goals are the strongest antidote to the conflicting goals at the base 
of labor-management strife. It is not simply a matter of labor participating 
for the first time in directing activities toward goals which labor has always 
wanted. In addition it may mean that labor replaces conflicting goals with 
common goals; for example, labor may change from opposing to supporting 
labor saving devices. 


2) When labor really participates cooperatively with management in the 
conduct of industry there has resulted an increase in production. Two 
primary causes for this increased production can be distinguished. In the 
first place, the process has produced a much stronger motivation for produc- 
tion so that labor has worked harder, longer, and more consistently. Turn- 
over, absenteeism, and the slowdown have been replaced by a real effort to 
get out the goods. In the second place, the employees’ detailed knowledge 
of the work situation has been put to constructive use through their sug- 
gestions for improved methods. The effective utilization of this specialized 
knowledge has not only increased efficiency but it has also enhanced the 
self-respect and morale of the employees. 


3) Labor-Management cooperation strengthens the identification of each 
group with the factory as a whole (comprising both labor and management) 
thus strengthening the unity of the plant and reducing the division into 
opposing factions. 


4) The participation of employees directly satisfies their desires for free- 
dom and self-determination, security, status, respect and recognition, and 
clarification of the policies governing their work life. When these funda- 
mental needs are frustrated, management is perceived as the frustrating 
agent and becomes the object of the resulting aggression. Joint cooperation 
both reduces the frustration and prevents the focalization of hostility against 
management. 


5) Employee participation satisfies management's desire for efficiency, em- 
ployee loyalty, satisfied employees, understanding of company policies by 
employees, and harmonious labor relations. These benefits to management 
reduce their frustrations and the consequent aggressions toward labor. Here 
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too, cooperation reduces management's tendency to blame labor for unsatis- 
factory relations. 


6) The process of working together on problems of common concern in- 
creases the communication, understanding, and confidence between manage- 
ment and labor. They have an opportunity to learn each others wants and 
desires, to check each others prejudices and stereotypes, and to reconcile 
conflicting attitudes. The development of the relationship is a slow growth 
which proceeds by a process of interaction between the two groups. If the 
interactions are confined to competitive bargaining, then the most harmoni- 
ous relations do not develop. If the interactions include cooperation toward 
common goals, then a relationship of mutual aid develops. 


Some Favorable Conditions For Labor-Management Cooperation 


In the preceding section we have summarized the values of cooperation and 
presented an interpretation of its effects on labor-management relations. Here 
we will carry the interpretation one step further by indicating some conditions 
which are favorable to the development of such cooperation. Of course none of 
these conditions can be considered absolutely essential, for cooperation is a 
matter’ of degree—not an all-or-none affair. . 


Perhaps the most essential condition for cooperation is a feeling of security 
on the part of both groups and the individuals involved. So long as the union 
feels it is fighting for its very existence, its leaders must fight the management 
and wring concessions in order to hold the membership. Once some form of 
union security such as the closed shop, union shop, or maintenance of member 
ship has been securely established, then cooperation may be started. Likewise 
the management will not cooperate so long as they believe the union is bent on 
encroaching on their rights and prerogatives. For both groups it is the feeling of 
security that counts, not the objective facts (which do not always correspond 
closely). It is this need for security which prompted the War Production Board 
to so strongly urge labor-management committees to separate their production 
drive activities sharply from the functions of collective bargaining and manage- 
ment. 


Because of this need for security, hostile and aggressive type leaders must be 
outgrown in both union and management before full cooperation can develop. 
The typical union leaders of the fighting or organization stage must usually be 
replaced by a more moderate and constructive type. At the same time unregener- 
ate, die-hard members of management must be removed. 
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Secure and stable relations, in turn, require some approach to equality of 
bargaining power. Certainly the existence of great inequality of power and status 
is not conducive to true cooperation. 


Where the plant is unionized the cooperative relationship between labor and 
management must be based on certain relations within each group. A lack of 
cooperation within the ranks of management makes the union insecure. On the 
other hand, any lack of cooperation within the union, such as conflict between 
the leaders and the rank and file or conflict among leaders destroys manage- 
ment’s confidence and prevents cooperation. Each group must have a stable and 
consistent structure if it is to cooperate with the other group. 


Of all the conditions which apply to any example of labor-management 
cooperation, one of the most important is an equitable sharing between manage- 
ment and labor of the fruits of such cooperation. Both groups will be motivated 
to cooperate if they foresee benefits for themselves resulting from the coopera- 
tion. Neither will be willing to cooperate if they feel themselves exploited by 
the other group. Most important, they must share the economic benefits of any 
increases in efficiency resulting from their cooperation. Nor is it enough that 
labor be paid ten dollars for contributing a suggestion which saves the company 
a thousand dollars. Such inequitable sharing is bound to be resented as exploita- 
tion; it will soon stifle any cooperation. Other results of cooperation such as 
prestige must be shared too. Finally labor must be adequately protected from any 
undesirable effects of increased efficiency such as lay-offs and job insecurity. La- 
bor’s share in the benefits of cooperation should not accrue solely to individual 
employees; preferably they should also benefit as a group. 


On the management side there is usually no danger of failure to secure an 
adequate share of the benefits of cooperation. There is, however, a very frequent 
skepticism that cooperation involving the participation of labor in management 
functions can result in any economic gains for the company. In the initial stages 
it is a desirable (if not a necessary) condition that management be convinced that 
cooperation is good business. Otherwise, they will contribute little or no support 
to the cooperative effort. 


In addition to the proper motivation, management must be skilled in demo- 
cratic leadership if cooperation is to flourish. Because they have the primary re- 
sponsibility for the functions on which cooperation is possible—for example, for 
production—the management must assume much of the leadership for any joint 
efforts. They must show a genuine respect for labor's ability to contribute to the 
cooperative efforts. 
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Such leadership requires unusually mature and self-confident managers. The 
top manager who has true confidence in himself will more likely avoid an ir- 
rational devaluation of labor’s ability. He can grant them the same respect that 
he has for himself without any compulsion to assert his own superiority by 
dominating what he considers to be an inferior group. 


Good foremen as well as good top management are important for labor- 
management cooperation. For the rank and file, the foreman is the primary 
representative of the company. If his methods of leadership are autocratic, if he 
shows an anti-labor attitude, if he has no respect for the employees, then any vir- 
tues of top management will be wasted in winning the confidence of labor. 


Such archaic methods of leadership on the part of foremen are not easily 
overcome, for democratic cooperation means that the foremen as well as the top 
management will lose some of their arbitrary power. 


True cooperation requires democratic participation by labor in the manage- 
ment function as well as participation in the sense of doing the work. Labor must 
have both a sufficiently educated rank and file and a skilled leadership to be 
willing and able to cooperate effectively without subservience, dependence, or 
hostility. They must have adequate representation on all joint committees; they 
must have regular meetings which are authorized to handle the important as 
well as the trivial problems; their suggestions on factory problems and on their 
own procedures must receive fair and serious consideration; but all these pro- 
cedural requirements for labor-management cooperation must be carried out by 
good democratic labor leadership. 


Running throughout all these conditions for cooperation is the elusive but 
important factor of mutual understanding and confidence. A high level of co- 
operation is impossible unless each group has confidence in the motives and 
goodwill of the other group. Such sympathetic understanding is both a cause 
and an effect of nearly every other condition for cooperation. Like security, it is 
at the same time highly dependent on factors outside the particular plant. 


Further Analysis of Patterns of the Labor-Management Cooperation? 


“Cooperation in industry’ has an appealing democratic ring. It sounds 
even more attractive when set over against labor-management conflict. And, as 
the preceding cases and evaluations indicate, it is not merely a set of nice words; 
it has important accomplishments to its credit. Why isn’t there more of it then? 
Are cooperative programs the road to industrial peace? 
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In answering such questions, we are immediately confronted with the difh- 
culty that cooperation means all things to all people. It is apparent that the two 
cases which have been described differ in many respects. Other examples mani- 
fest numerous further contrasts. Everything from a management initiated and 
controlled profit sharing plan to Philip Murray’s proposals for National Indus- 
trial Councils in which employers and organized labor would participate equally 
are referred to as labor-management cooperation; everything from individual 
employees’ agreement to accept a wage cut (they were quite ‘cooperative’ about 
it) to the action of a powerful union succoring a failing pants manufacturer. 


In one form or another, efforts to foster industrial cooperation have ap- 
peared sporadically for a century. They have become prominent within the pres- 
ent generation, however. In part, the plans are advanced as techniques of labor 
management—sometimes as bulwarks against impending unionization. With 
a quite different viewpoint, they have been urged by labor unions seeking to as- 
sume a more constructive and significant role in industry. 


At the close of World War I, an enthusiastic wave of ‘industrial de- 
mocracy”’ plans swept over scores of American plants. Few such programs sur- 
vived. Later in the twenties and again in the thirties, employee representation 
schemes and “company unions” flourished, to give way later to bona fide collec- 
tive bargaining. A few enlightened programs like that in the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad shops and those in the men’s and women’s clothing industries, involved 
cooperation by national labor organizations. The more recent widespread opera- 
tion of wartime labor-management production committees is well known. The 
more successful cases attest to the possibilities of fruitful joint efforts by manage- 
ments and organized workers. 


At the same time, personnel management through these decades has de- 
veloped an array of procedures for encouraging cooperation and loyalty by the 
individual employee. These include pensions, bonuses, stock ownership plans, 
vacations; supervisors trained in considerate human treatment in place of hard 
boiled methods; welfare, health, and recreational activities; attention to em- 
ployees’ personal adjustment problems; and so on. 


We cannot stop to examine this assortment of procedures aimed at in- 
creased “cooperation”. But the very variety emphasizes the necessity for defini- 
tion and clarification. Several important distinctions will be noted among the 
diverse industrial relationships which are called ‘‘cooperative’’. 


In the first place, we are concerned here with relations between manage- 
ment and groups or organizations of employees, not with cooperation by indi- 
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viduals. This is not to question the value of personnel activities aimed at eliciting 
individual effort. But that simply is not the type of labor-management relation- 
ship under consideration in this analysis. 


It is further necessary to ask, in the case of group cooperation, who actually 
participates in the activities. Is it the rank and file employees, their direct repre- 
sentatives from the shop, top leaders, technical experts hired by the labor organi- 
zation? Cooperative programs differ greatly in this respect. Our emphasis will 
be on those which involve considerable “grass roots” participation. Labor- 
management cooperation as a significant movement cannot be limited to a coterie 
of high officials and technicians. 


Obviously the psychological import for Jack Jones is very different if “‘co- 
operation” consists merely in Jack’s union hiring a technical engineer to help 
control time studies, as contrasted with a situation in which: Jack’s own depart- 
ment elects a representative—perhaps Jack himself or one of his buddies—to 
meet regularly on problems of improving the production process in which Jack 
is engaged. . 

Two other aspects of what is meant by employer-employee cooperation re- 
quire more extensive analysis. The. first centers in the question of what the di- 
viding line is between cooperative and conflicting relations in industry. The 
second inquires what the nature and limits of a cooperative arrangement are 
under conditions where authority remains almost wholly in management's hands. 


The Line Between Conflict and Cooperation 


What problems do joint labor-management committees appropriately deal 
with? The usual answer is: Only with those matters on which harmony of inter- 
ests and objectives exists. This means prominently the increase of productive 
efficiency, with due regard for workers’ well-being. This would include improve- 
ment of work methods and surroundings, prevention of waste and accidents, 
joint management of employee welfare programs and, in some places, of job 
evaiuation, and various other personnel procedures. The lines are unclear. As 
indicated in the second case described earlier, even the problem of a change in 
wage level may be tossed into the lap of a cooperative committee. Other instances 
are common where the ‘harmony of aim’’ criterion is not—perhaps cannot be— 
adhered to. Opposed interests often break through, if given a chance, even where 
harmony is supposed to prevail. 


Is cooperation a matter of finding areas of agreement, dealing with these, 
and leaving conflict areas to be handled separately? It is often so pictured. But 
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confusion enters, for it is also commonly insisted that cooperation is basically a 
matter of the attitude or spirit in which problems are approached. Now which is 
it—a way of amicably dealing with problems, all problems, or a way of segrega- 
ting particular problems which can be worked on together because no opposition 
exists? Is cooperation distinguished by its content or by its spirit? 


A simple diagram may help cut through this difficulty. On the one hand, 
the matters on which management and labor deal with each other range from 
those where their interests are similar to those where they are most antithetical. 
Likewise, their relations vary in the spirit in which negotiations are conducted, 
from the most cooperative and friendly to the least so. The following chart sug- 
gestions the four types of situation arising from the combination of these two 
dimensions of cooperation. 





Cooperative Spirit Harmony of Interests 
Present Absent 
(e.g., accident prevention) _(e.g., wage disputes) 
Present A. Positive cooperative B. Friendly collective 
programs bargaining 
Absent C. Passive acceptance D. Conflict relationship 


Relationship A is at the center of our interest here. While the diagram 
separates it off sharply, however, in actual practice it shades into the other rela- 
tionships through a continuous series of intermediate gradations. Neither har- 
mony of aim nor friendliness of spirit is ever perfect—and mingled with the 
points of agreement are always disturbing divergent interests as well. Nonethe- 
less, the logical distinction conveyed by the diagram has definite value for our 
subsequent discussion of the role of cooperative programs in the total industrial 
relations picture. 


When labor-management cooperation is extolled, the statements ordinarily 
refer to A and B together, that is to any manifestation of the cooperative spirit. 
But the two are not on the same footing. Regarding the superiority of A over C, 
there would be little dissent; constructive mutual aid in working toward accepted 
goals is clearly preferable to passivity, indifference, or resistance. 


The corresponding advantages of B over D cannot be so readily and unquali- 
fiedly asserted. To be sure, negotiation of disputes in a cooperative spirit is better 
than hostility and tests of strength provided the outcome is equally satisfactory. 
But what about the probable outcome? When vital opposed interests are at stake, 
agreeable “cooperation” is too likely to mean accepting the traditional or general- 
ly approved solution. In industrial disputes that usually translates itself into con- 
cessions by labor. Labor groups are not content with what has been; they are seek- 
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ing “more”. They are trying to change things to improve their position. The 
question is whether amicable collaboration (B) can suffice to break through the 
controls of the employer group which are firmly established in our institutions 
(laws protecting private property rights, etc.). Perhaps a vigorous readiness 
to fight when necessary is the sine qua non of labor advances. Perhaps the popu- 
larity of “cooperation” in some management circles reflects a recognition of these 
implications. When union-management cooperation is portrayed as a stage be- 
yond collective bargaining, it accords pleasantly with management wishes. 


In some situations, the power positions mav be reversed. For an employer 
confronted with unreasonable union demands, to “cooperate” is to accept defeat. 
Whichever way the sword cuts, the problem is there. Where interests are in con- 
flict, suggestions to cooperate are likely to be techniques of psychological warfare 
—like seductive pleas to “be a good sport”, meaning do what I want you to. 


If there is truth in this analysis, then it also forces us to think back over the 
possible indirect effects of cooperation even where aims are in accord. Cordial 
attitudes in this area may spread (from A to B, that is) tending to make the labor 
group “company minded” and ready to go along “cooperatively” at points where 
an opposed stand (D) might best serve their interests. From the point of view 
of organized labor, these potential dangers in cooperation have to be weighed 
along with its significant advantages. They may account for a marked luke- 
warmness toward various collaboration systems in many labor quarters. 


At the same time, successful experience in cooperative dealing may also 
affect the attitudes of management representatives, causing them to be correspond- 
ingly conciliatory and “reasonable” in bargaining negotiations where interests 
conflict. In companies which enjoy favorable economic positions and liberal- 

minded management, this may mean that the spirit of peaceful and friendly ad- 
_ justment spreads to all questions and results in smoother and more orderly in- 
dustrial relations than would otherwise exist. This is, of course, the outcome 
which cooperative programs hope to achieve. The interpretation of such accom- 
plishment turns largely on one’s view of the power relations and the authority 
system in business. Accordingly the issue can best be considered in that setting 
in later pages. 


One other observation regarding the relationships in the preceding diagram 
deserves an additional word. It is the impossibility of isolating points on which 
harmony prevails. Take improved lighting or ventilation in the shop, for ex- 
ample, or planning promotion opportunities. While agreement is substantial on 
such issues, divergent interests cannot be excluded. Should the company sacrifice 
some of its profits to install air-conditioning, for example? How should the re- 
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turns from increased efficiency be divided? Shall promotions be on a seniority 
basis? And so on. 


The point is that a cooperative program, if it deals with other than trivial 
matters, does not remain within the area designated A in the chart. But insofar 
as it reaches into B, the problem of power relations cannot be dodged. Where 
interests diverge and where final authority to say yes or no is on one side, the 
question insistently arises whether genuine cooperation can occur. 


This leads directly into the last of our questions aimed at clarifying the na- 
ture of industrial cooperation. 


Cooperation and Management's Prerogatives 


What does labor-management cooperation really mean under conditions 
where management possesses full authority? Does cooperation necessitate the 
curtailment of management prerogatives ? 


Broadly speaking, it appears that management is for one kind of cooperation, 
the unions are for another. Employers want cooperation without relinquishing 
their position of unilateral control. Unions, so far as they talk cooperation at all, 
seek joint control over specified matters, which of course means some limitation 
on management. Insofar as a union is denied this, it frequently accepts something 
less. The question is what this something less amounts to. It may well consti- 
tute a progressive step in industrial relations, however far short it falls of full- 
bodied cooperation between equals. 


To answer these questions, cooperative programs must be seen in proper 
perspective, as one type of labor-management relationship. Industrial executives 
deal with employees according to three main patterns of control, as follows: 


(1) Autocratic exercise of authority; drive methods of leadership; master-man 
relationship; issue orders and enforce compliance; quasi-military organization 
and discipline. 

Control through persuasion (backed by prestige and authority) ; effort to obtain 

willing compliance and friendly adjustments of differences; emphasis on em- 

ployee loyalty, goodwill, and welfare (sometimes paternalistic) ; employs tech- 
niques of sound personnel administration, including encouragement of par- 
ticipation and “‘cooperation’’. 

(3) Democratic process of control with genuine cooperative participation and 
collective decisions on specified matters by employees and management jointly ; 
authority actually shared with employee organizations strong enough to make 
their participation effective. 


(2 


~~ 


In present-day America the second type of relation is preponderantly fol- 
lowed. A large amount of authoritarian control operates, however, at’ the same 
time; the two are intermingled at all levels of management. True democratic 
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participation is extremely rare but it tends to be approximated on particular issues 
where employers and unions negotiate constructively together. 


The term “cooperation” has intentionally been used in describing both the 
second and third types of control. But this identity of terminology should not 
hide the enormous difference between the relations referred to. It is precisely that 
contrast which is crucial in an evaluation of cooperative programs. 


The so-called cooperative dealings under “2” remain, in their essence, a de- 
vice employed by management. Under these circumstances, “democratic coopera- 
tion” is at best a euphemism, and at worst a deceptive make-believe process. Some- 
times management is deliberately using the attra.tive symbols of democracy, par- 
ticipation, cooperation, man-to-man discussion, group decision, etc., to create 
the desired atmosphere within which it can smoothly manipulate the attitudes of 
its employees, retain their loyalty, and still run the business “‘as it should be run,” 
without irritating interferences from below. In numerous other instances, the 
management is itself taken in by the deceptive appeal of its democratic gestures. 
The textile mill case described in preceding pages seems to belong in this cate- 
gory. In either event, the process considered objectively is a pretense. 


This is not to say that no beneficial results are accomplished, for employees 
as well.as for management. It is rather to insist that the activities should be ana- 
lyzed for what they are and not glorified or hailed as ushering in a new day of 
democratic government in industry. As long as ultimate authority and over- 
whelming deliberative advantages lie with management, all the cooperative spirit 
in the world and all the valuable benefits and concessions granted by management 
remain gracious manifestations of benevolent despotism. The improvements 
are real enough. And important. Both on the material and the psychological 
side. We have enumerated these positive values in earlier pages. They deserve 
full recognition. Only they should not be viewed as the attainment of demo- 
cratic participation. 


Consider the textile mill case as an example. Their system of employee 
representation and group discussions certainly contributed significantly both to 
production and morale. Nevertheless, the outside observer cannot but question 
the interpretation which gives so little attention to the one-sided power relation- 
ship involved. This is especially disturbing when even a wage negotiation is 
described as sweetly cooperative. It would seem clear that “cooperation” in that 
instance meant simple persuasion. After all, the employees had no independent 
experts of their own to report what wage increase might be justified, no skilled 
bargaining techniques, no access to cost and profit figures, and above all, no 
power to threaten a strike, a publicity campaign, or pressure on government 
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without which obviously any assertion of demands would lack force and be futile. 
Genuine cooperation occurs only between equals. 


Our central question is whether labor-management cooperation offers a 
way out of industrial conflict. Within those companies where management suc- 
ceeds in fostering its type of cooperative program, the answer must be in the 
affirmative. To the extent that the plan works, the company is relieved of the 
tensions which accompany employee demands that are advanced in an aggressive 
spirit. In this sense conflict is reduced or kept from arising. The number of 
companies in which this type of solution is feasible may be quite limited, to be 
sure. It depends on considerable harmony to start with and on the absence of a 
labor union willing and able to press the aims of employees that are in opposition 
to those of management. Many companies have found that their cooperative em- 
ployee group rapidly developed a spirit of independence and willingness to fight. 
The avoidance of conflict may be short-lived. 


More seriously still, this way out of conflict raises a deep-cutting question 
even where it does continue to work. The problem is whether from a social point 
of view the achievement of industrial peace is a sound objective if it is peace im- 
posed from above. If the objective is peace with justice, one may well ask 
whether the parties must not possess roughly equal bargaining power in order 
that the interests of each are fully represented, and neither is constrained to ac- 
cept the dictates of the other. 


To suggest that the lot of employees under managements’ cooperative plans 
is often superior to that in other companies is to resort to the usual defense of 
imperialism as being ‘good for the colonials.” It is the argument for benevolent 
despotism. In the present setting, moreover, it is further weakened by the fact 
that the favorable treatment accorded by the management is likely to be a direct 
response to the actions and accomplishments of organized labor in surrounding 
industries—and the threat which these imply. In that case, the fruits of amicable 
cooperation only appear to be so; they are really derived from the results of 
conflict in neighboring establishments. 


The point is not to be overdrawn, however. It is certainly false to suppose 
that employees, even if unorganized and without leadership, exert no pressure 
upon management. Antagonistic attitudes, discontent, passive resistance, are 
expensive to a company; high morale and willing effort on the part of the work 
force are valuable assets. Few managers fail to recognize this. Consequently, the 
attitudes of working people (and of the outside community, too, for that matter) 
play an important role in restraining management and in encouraging it to take 
actions which show proper regard for the interests and welfare of its employees. 
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This responsiveness of management tends to be more adequate where the ideas 
and feelings of the workers are expressed through labor-management committees 
or other cooperative arrangements than in the absence of these. To encourage 
working people to express their ideas through representatives has its elements 
of boldness—and even possible danger to management's prerogatives. There are 
severe limitations to the kind of peaceful solutions a company is able to impose. 


Nevertheless there is a rather sharp contrast between the kind of coopera- 
tion we have been discussing and that indicated in the third type of labor- 
management relations listed earlier. The root idea in the latter is that of joint 
control. The pressure for this sort of cooperation naturally comes from the side 
of labor unions, not from management. Its basic requirements are a labor organi- 
zation strong and secure enough to deal with management on an equal footing, 
and the agreement by management to relinquish its exclusive authority over speci- 
fied matters. It is the sort of union-management cooperation that is illustrated in 
the first of the two cases previously described. Such arrangements have been 
entered into not only by the United Steel Workers, but also by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, Textile 
Workers Union and other national labor organizations. The problems they deal 
with include improvements of production, job evaluation, rate setting, promo- 
tion planning, merit rating and even financial policies, pricing and marketing. 


Under these programs, working people do not simply accept company views. 
They preserve their independent identity as a working group with qualified lead- 
ers of their own. They are in a position to develop their common interests with 
the employers to the full and yet to protect their special interests. In working out 
improved production methods, for example, they can make sure that adequate 
guarantees are provided for the equitable sharing of savings and that employees 
_are safeguarded against loss of jobs as a result of changed processes. 


Stable and just government in industry as in the political sphere requires the 
effective participation of the persons affected. But procedures must be adequate 
for handling both harmonious and conflicting views. The two cannot ke kept in 
separate compartments. 


Solutions to conflict are not reached by denying that conflict exists—even 
within areas of “harmony”. Procedures for joint discussion by representatives of 
management and employees, and for arbitration and compromise when neces- 
sary, are the realistic methods for dealing with the general run of labor-manage- 
ment issues which constantly swing from harmonies to discords and back again. 
Whether using ‘cooperative’ machinery or not, industrial leadership tends to 
function in a one-sided and self-interested fashion and to utilize its formal con- 
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trols arbitrarily unless organized oppositions and democratic procedures contra- 
vene. These checks are provided most directly by labor unions. However, gov- 
ernmental action, public opinion and unorganized employee pressures also serve 
to reduce the unwise use of power. But especially through the influence of or- 
ganized workers, management's policies are subjected to criticism and modifica- 
tion in a way that guarantees more adequate consideration of aims and attitudes 
opposed to those of the employer. The hope is that this process may evolve into 
a system of democratic controls covering an expanding range of industrial prob- 
lems. 


From all the foregoing, it is clear that industrial relations plans in which 
employees participate cooperatively with management are too varied to justify 
any simple generalizations. Even more serious than the multiform nature of the 
programs, however, is the contrast in point of view from which they are evalu- 
ated. 


On the one hand, they may be considered as techniques for helping manage- 
ment do a better job of managing. So construed, important pros and cons and 
conditions of effectiveness have been pointed out and on the whole quite favor- 
able conclusions appear warranted. 


On the other hand, the plans may be weighed in relation to the claims fre- 
quently advanced that they constitute significant moves toward industrial democ- 
racy, that they are the beginning of representative government in industry, that 
they are a stage of industrial relations beyond collective bargaining—an answet 
to the problem of labor-management conflict. To inquire into the merit of these 
contentions, many additional considerations become relevant, indeed indispensa- 
ble. Most notably, it is necessary to ask how the cooperative programs fit into 
and affect the power and authority relationships in industry. Certain highlights 
of such an analyses have been suggested. 


This broader analysis raises vital questions to which only the most tenta- 
tive answers can be given. Conclusions depend in great measure on one’s gen- 
eral social philosophy and one’s views about the probable future course of politi- 
cal and economic developments. The role of labor-management cooperation in 
the years ahead cannot but be profoundly affected by the more general trends to- 
ward or away from a free economy, toward or away from powerful labor unions, 
toward or away from totalitarianism of either the right or left. . . . 


In the face of these grand “‘if’s” and with our own varying individual 
frames of reference, the writers will nevertheless venture to set down their own 
hesitant conclusions in a final section of this report. 
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Concluding Comments 


Remarks by Co-editor John French 


Since the writing of the text, additional facts are avalaible on the second of 
the two reported cases of labor-management cooperation. On March 29th, with 
419 out of 463 eligible employees voting, the workers rejected a union by a 
majority of 521/4,%. This vote took place at a time when the largest plant in the 
town was on strike. What are the implications of these facts in the light of our 
analysis of labor-management cooperation ? 


Though the closeness of the vote indicates that the decision is by no means 
final, it does mean that a majority of the employees did not choose to increase 
their bargaining power through unionization; they prefer their present system of 
employee participation even though their actual power is definitely less than it 
would be with a strong union. For the most part this probably indicates a belief 
that they can get more through persuasion than through collective bargaining. 


At the moment they may be right. But their powers of persuasion, where 
opposed interests like wages are involved, depend very much on the gains won 
by other unions both locally and nationally. Thus the significance of this specific 
case depends on the national picture. From this broader perspective it is clear that 
organized labor generally will correctly consider the outcome of the vote unfav- 
orable to its interests, while management generally will consider it to be a favor- 
able outcome. 


An omniscient and impartial representative of the public interest would 
evaluate both the vote and the type of labor-management relations either favor- 
ably or unfavorably depending on his own particular values. If he values indus- 
trial peace at any price, he will applaud both. If he is more interested in 
“democratic methods”, he will approve both the voting procedure and the style 
of labor-management relations, yet he may worry about the indirect effects of 
both (depending on his particular definition of democracy). Most probably his 
final evaluation will be determined primarily by such vaiues as his interest in 
human rights, property rights, security, and freedom of individual action for all 
persons involved. Thus in the last analysis his choice would revolve around many 
of the same major issues which determine the attitudes of labor and of manage- 
ment. 


And so we return to the insistent thought that iabor-management relations 
are part and parcel of even broader social and political issues. In the long run 
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the solution to the problems of industrial relations will depend on the solutions 
to the problems of our economic and political systems. What are the trends in 
government control of the economic system? What will be the pattern of eco- 
nomic control of our government? The answers to these questions will set the 
outlines of labor-management relations. 


Within these broad limits, true democratic labor-management cooperation 
can do much to improve the picture. Our analysis of the psychological dynamics 
involved shows that the more democratic it is, the more effective it can be. Gen- 
erally speaking this requires the secure existence of effective unions, though par- 
ticular unions may be extremely undemocratic and particular non-union plants 
may develop a fair degree of industrial democracy. 


Remarks by Co-editor Alfred Marrow 


It was the preference of the editors of this issue to have the discussions 
cover the broad areas of labor-management relationships. Hence the interpreta- 
tions have had to be equally general. It is recognized that those daily problems 
which result from specific inter-group conflicts are of greater immediate interest 
to the practicing industrial psychologist or plant engineer, than possibly the 
broader framework in which this issue has been written. We had hoped to 
devote more space to discussions of the psychological insights needed to under- 
stand the basis for the conflicts arising from poor leadership, sub-standard quality, 
poor discipline and low efficiency. Time limitations made this impossible. It 
was therefore agreed to proceed on this comprehensive approach. In our experi- 
ence, the problems that have occurred most frequently in daily industrial opera- 
tions and which have determined plant morale and its by-products—cooperation 
or conflict—have been essentially psychological. The broad economic and poli- 
tical forces have not influenced in any noticeable degree the atmosphere in which 
the daily work is performed. 


I do not hesitate to express sharp disagreement with the hypothesis expressed 
previously that genuine cooperation can ‘‘occur only between equals”. Genuine 
cooperation in any situation, while it calls for mutual respect, necessarily involves 
clarity of roles and differentials in levels of authority and responsibility. Cer- 
tainly our experience has not indicated that where opposing forces are equal in 
strength—whether that strength be political, economic or psychological—that 
the end result has been genuine cooperation. Our own evidence seems to indicate 
that common goals can be set and achieved on the basis of factors other than the 
distribution of authority and power. The insecurity and conflict that occur in 
everyday industrial situations are more often a result of improper use of power 
than the distribution of that power. In any plant there will occur wide fluctua- 
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tions in plant morale and in the degree of cooperation,—even where there is a 
strong and effective contract covering every phase of conditions of work and pay. 
There will even be vast differences in cooperation within parallel assembly lines 
in a given plant. Whether or not a group functions in an atmosphere that is 
hostile or congenial, or whether the production is high or low, depends upon the 
amount of genuine cooperative participation entirely apart from the parity of 
power. 


How to obtain genuine involvement of labor-management groups in their 
mutual problems has been the objective of many studies over the last five years. 
These have included measures of the effectiveness of group discussion, group 
decision and leadership training in the reduction of conflict and in the develop- 
ment of cooperation. The findings indicate that marked improvement in coop- 
eration can be expected from the proper use of these procedures. 


Remarks by Co-editor Arthur Kornhauser 


If one concentrates on specific cases of labor-management cooperation and 
does not look beyond these, his enthusiasm is likely to run high for this type of 
solution to the human problems of industry. This is particularly true if he gives 
attention only to the direct and immediate effects. For there .can be no doubt 
that such programs at particular times and places have produced excellent results. 
Obvious economic advantages flow from the increased efficiency and lowered pro- 
duction costs achieved by employee participation—advantages reflected in better 
profits and wages, and perhaps in psice reductions and increased volume of 
employment. Equally significant psychological consequences are represented in 
the growth of mutual understanding, the sense of personal worth, and the new 
feeling of purpose and meaning in the job. 


On theoretical grounds, too, social psychologists cannot but be impressed by 
the superiority of cooperative relations over conflict in the interests of both indi- 
vidual and group morale. No one cares to challenge the view that peaceful, co- 
operative working relations are a good thing—economically and psychologically. 


And yet there is something wrong with this simple, all-favorable picture. 
It highlights special cases considered in isolation. It deals with what would be 
nice instead of with things as they are over the larger industrial scene. It some- 
how lacks contact with the real world of mighty corporations, mass organizations 
of labor, deep-cutting political and economic movements, business booms and 
depressions, monopolies and lobbies, struggles for power and advantage. 


Labor-management cooperation plans need to be looked at in this larger 
frame. How far are they likely to flourish in the tough neighborhoods of industry 
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beyond the sheltered confines of exceptional situations? Even in the favorable 
circumstances, moreover, one must carefully weigh the indirect and long-run 
effects along with the more immediately apparent ones. 


When the problem is considered in this broader setting, several conclusions 
appear especially worth emphasizing. 


1. Sound programs of employer-employee relations must recognize and 
deal with conflicting interests as well as harmonious ones. Opposition between 
working people and top management cannot be talked out of existence or dis- 
missed as a mere matter of inter-personal misunderstanding. It cannot be treated 
as though there is nothing involved that a friendly management and a good 
battery of personnel techniques will not cure. 


Conflict of aims and attitudes is deep-rooted and enduring; it is an essential 
feature of employer-employee relationship, viewing industry as a whole. The 
“one happy family” solution is atypical and not likely to exert much influence 
as a general answer to industrial conflict. The opposition is more fundamental 
and stems from the firm determination of those at the top of the economic 
pyramid to hold their position of wealth and power against the threatening gains 
of working people striving for a larger share in the good things of life—includ- 
ing a greater measure of participation and influence through their labor organiza- 
tions and through government. It is difficult to suppose that this march of the 
common man will halt—unless it be through suppression by totalitarian methods. 


This emphasis on conflict is not to argue against labor-management coop- 
eration nor to suggest that there are not also many common interests and agreed 
upon goals. The crucial point is that these harmonious relations cannot be. segre- 
gated and treated as if they existed in a world apart from conflicting attitudes. 
The program of cooperation has to deal with decisions and policies which con- 
stantly and inevitably run into differences as well as agreements—notably, for 
example, on questions of sharing the returns from increased efficiency and on 
questions of job security. 


2. In order for cooperative arrangements to be equitable, stable, and satis- 
fying to both sides, it is necessary that each have the ability and power to assert 
its own interests effectively. Programs vary between wide extremes in this respect. 
Some are management techniques which simply utilize cooperation as a procedure 
for improving morale and productive efficiency. Management's authority remains 
undiminished. It is the sort of cooperation which an imperial power seeks from 
its colonies. “Cooperation” can easily become an instrument for one-sided 
manipulation. 











At the other extreme is a pattern of industrial cooperation analagous to the 
relations between friendly sovereign states. It depends upon the presence of a 
strong and effective labor organization and it also means that management accepts 
certain abridgements of its prerogatives. It is built upon genuine sharing of con- 
trol over specified matters. 


In an industrial world of big corporations and big unions (and legislation 
outlawing “company unions”) the management controlled type of cooperation 
does not appear to have bright prospects. Here and there it succeeds for a time, 
but labor unionism is becoming so pervasive among wage workers that little place 
remains for acquiescent company-minded employee groups, satisfied to follow 
management's lead. The example and influence of neighboring unions and their 
gains are not lost on either management or employees. 


Where a strong union and a corporation agree on a mutually acceptable plan 
of cooperation, the situation is decidedly different. Then cooperation becomes the 
constructive aspect of the whole union-management relationship; it is an exten- 
sion of collective bargaining to deal with matters on which the parties can work 
together to the advantage of both. This sort of cooperation is still little tried 
and it has serious obstacles to surmount. Most officials both in management and 
labor circles remain sceptical. 


The overall problem is how far each side can, and should, overcome its 
fears, suspicions, and antagonisms. How safe can each feel that its own interests 
will be sufficiently protected, not only at present but in the long run? For ex- 
ample, can union leaders and members be convinced that labor saving devices to 
which they might agree now will not at some future date cause more lay-offs than 
otherwise would be necessary? Will management risk moves that add to the 
prestige and authority of the labor organization whose growing power they 
already dread? Or, will labor men hesitate lest a cooperative relation may weaken 
rather than strengthen the union, robbing it of its vigor and independence in 
relations to the employer? Will leaders feel that they can defend their actions in 
‘such matters against the inevitable attacks from within their own ranks? 


In spite of the problems such questions underscore, the fact is that in scat- 
tered instances union-management cooperation has been successfully carried on. 
Over the longer future, as unions are more fully accepted, the attempts may in- 
crease in number and importance. Perhaps a slow and piecemeal extension of 
union activities in relation to management functions is the most probable course. 
As collective bargaining agreements spread to additional elements of the employ- 
ment relationship, constructive collaboration may well be a natural accompani- 
ment. 
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3. From the standpoint of the public, employer-employee cooperation can 
provide important benefits but at the same time it presents dangers which must 
be guarded against. The obvious points on the favorable side are the economic 
gains (increase in efficiency with corresponding possibilities of price reductions) 
and the emergence of a more orderly and peaceful system of human relations in 
industry. On the negative side are the threats of collusive arrangements to the 
advantage of the groups directly involved, at the expense of the consumer, and 
the more general danger that labor groups may be weakened and made company- 
minded in a way that would undermine their effectiveness and divert them from 
the larger economic and social reforms in the interests of working people as a 
whole. 


This last point brings up what may be the most basic consideration of all. 
It is saying that strong labor unions, independent and able to exert economic and 
political pressures opposed to those of big business, are essential for the nation’s 
democratic progress. This view underlies much that is emphasized in preceding 
pages. It does not overlook the grave defects of labor unions; many of them 
sorely need more enlightened policies and more democratic internal controls. 
Nevertheless, they serve at many points as the one strong check on the influence 
of business power over decisions of industry and government. The interests of 
the general run of people are likely to fare better if some approximation to a 
“balance of power” exists among the major groups than if any one set of interests 
dominates. 


For those who accept this point of view, any labor-management cooperation 
program will be evaluated largely by the touchstone: Does it tend to strengthen 
or weaken the union or potential union involved? By this criterion, some coop- 
eration plans must be judged desirable, others undesirable. And the judgment 
will often conflict with one which is based on how smoothly and effectively the 
given program is working. Healthy, vigorous democracy rarely functions in as 
smooth and orderly a manner as do authoritarian systems. 
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